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HUBBARD  HALL  —  CLASSROOM  BUILDING 


In  his  own  child's  voice  Mr.  Hubbard  heard  the  prophesy  that 
deaf  children  might  speak,  and  to  him  is  due,  probably  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  the  fact  that  all  America  has  realized  the  fulfillment 
of  that  prophesy .” 

I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  these  beautiful  words  of  Miss 
Yale,  for  they  explain  everything  I  would  say,  and  she  knows  as  few 
can,  of  what  she  speaks.  And  both  my  father  and  mother  cared  greatly 
for  her  judgment. 

1  can  have  no  personal  recollection  of  those  early  days  when  my 
mother  and  teacher  strove  with  me,  and  my  father  and  his  friends 
struggled  to  establish  schools  where  others,  affected  like  his  oivn  little 
girl,  should  also  be  given  the  blessing  of  speech.  I  only  know  my  ivhole 
life  has  been  one  long  thanksgiving  for  what  they  did  for  me. 

We  feel  it  particularly  happy  and  beautiful  that  the  names  of 
Miss  Rogers,  the  Chelmsford  School,  and  Miss  Yale  should  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  our  father’ s  and  mother’ s.  While  the  building  bears  the 
name  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  the  memorial 
of  a  great  and  stirring  time  in  which  they  participated  together  to  carry 
into  practical  effect  their  belief  that  little  deaf  children  could  be  taught 
to  speak,  and  thus  to  throw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  Life  and  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  in  a  still  larger  sense  this  hall  commemorates  the  triumph 
of  Love. 


—  Mabel  Hubbard  Bell, 

(Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell) 


From  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Bell  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  Central  Classroom  building 
of  Clarke  School. 


ROGERS  HALL  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  UPPER  SCHOOL 


Corporation  and  Its  Officers 


OFFICERS 

Dr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  President 


V  ice-Presidents 

Walter  L.  Stevens,  John  Clarke  Dewey,  Jr. 
George  T.  Pratt,  Clerk 
Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


CORPORATORS 


WALTER  L.  STEVENS 
Northampton 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH 
Northampton 

JOHN  CLARKE  DEWEY,  JR. 
Chestnut  Hill 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA 
Holyoke 

FRANK  H.  REITER,  Emeritus 
Orwigsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 
Deerfield 

H.  LATHAM  BREUNIG 
Indianapolis 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS 
Northampton 


RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN 
Northampton 

LILIAN  GROSVENOR  JONES 
Washington 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 
Amherst 

GEORGE  F.  REED,  M.D. 

Boston 

JOHN  COOLIDGE 

Farmington,  Connecticut 

CLIFFORD  R.  BRAGDON 
Northampton 

THOMAS  CORWIN  MENDENHALL 
Northampton 

JACOB  L.  BAROWSKY 
Holyoke 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


JEROME  A.  WATROUS,  Chairman 

WALTER  L.  STEVENS  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN,  Vice-Chairman 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA  E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 

GEORGE  T.  PRATT,  Secretary 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS,  Chairman 

JOHN  CLARKE  DEWEY,  JR.  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN,  Vice-Chairman 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN  EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD,  JR.,  Secretary 

EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

CLIFFORD  R.  BRAGDON,  Chairman 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 

WALTER  L.  STEVENS  GEORGE  F.  REED,  M.D. 

GEORGE  T.  PRATT,  Secretary 


DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 
MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA,  Chairman 
JEROME  A.  WATROUS  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN  GEORGE  T.  PRATT 

FRED  D.  KNITTLE,  Secretary 


BUILDING  COMMITTEE 


E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN,  Chairman 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS  GEORGE  T.  PRATT 

EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD.  JR.,  Secretary 

DR.  ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  President,  is  Member  Ex-Officio  of  All  Committees 
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GAWITH  HALL  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


Officers  and  Teachers 


George  T.  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  L.H.D.,  Principal 

and 

Director ,  Teacher  Education  Department 

TEACHERS 

Upper  School 


STANFORD  C.  BLISH,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher  and  Guidance  Counselor 
INEZ  M.  SERUMGARD,  B.A.,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Rogers  Hall 
ANNE  SMALL  MILLER,  M.A.  AMO  E.  KIMBALL,  M.Ed. 

MARCIA  ACKLEY  LANGDON  EVALYN  GEILICH  GLICKMAN,  B.A. 

DOLORES  TAMBURINI,  B.A.  GRACE  E.  WITTKO,  M.S. 

BARBARA  K.  WYMAN,  B.A. 

Middle  School 


MARY  E.  NUMBERS, 
BARBARA  C.  WENTWORTH,  B.A., 
ISABEL  S.  BLISH,  M.A. 

MARGARET  A.  KENNEDY,  B.A. 

JAMES  W.  CARD 
AGNES  TYNDALL,  B.S. 


Supendsing  Teacher 

Teacher  in  Charge  of  Gawith  Hall 

BILLY  GENE  BLEVINS,  B.S. 
DORIS  EDWARDS  BLEVINS,  B.S. 
MARGARET  A.  SANDERS,  M.A. 
CAROL  A.  CLOSSAY,  A.B. 


Lower  School 

MARJORIE  E.  MAGNER,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher 
MABEL  F.  MILLER,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Leonard  House 
MARY  FRANCES  RAGIN,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Yale  House 
SARAH  SUSAN  BUCHANAN,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Magna  House 
SHIRLEY  REMMES  CARD,  B.S.  M.  JEAN  ROSS 

PRISCILLA  L.  PIKE,  M.Ed.  LOUISE  CRAWFORD.  B.A. 

MARY  A.  DEVAN,  B.A.  MURIEL  L.  CROCKETT,  B.A. 

RUTH  B.  HUDGINS,  M.Ed.  JANET  L.  PRATT,  B.A. 


Special  Teachers 

HENRY  E.  WILHELM,  B.S.  PATRICIA  PARRETT  TIFFANY,  M.S. 

Physical  Education  Art 

and  Driver  Education 


JOHN  J.  HANLEY 
Manual  Training 


PHYLLIS  JANE  PURSEGLOVE 
Home  Economics 


MARGARET  McCORMICK  BAKER 


WILLIAM  P.  SCULLY 


Physical  Education 

MR.  and  MRS.  MATT  W.  MOONEY 
Social  Dancing 


Printing 

EARL  C.  GREEN 
Photo  Laboratory  and  Silk  Screening 


MARIO  J.  GILARDINO 
Cabinet  Making 
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MAGNA  HOUSE  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  LOWER  SCHOOL 


The  Clarence  W.  Barron  Research 

D  epartment 


Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  DIVISION 
Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Ph.D.,  Division  Head 

DIVISION  CONCERNING  HEREDITY  OF  DEAFNESS 
Louise  A.  Hopkins,  M.S.,  Division  Head 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DIVISION 
Solis  L.  Kates,  Ph.D.,  Division  Head 


Health  Services 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS 
James  H.  Averill,  M.D. 

Claire  C.  Manwell,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 
Frederika  P.  Smith,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 

OTOLOGIST 
Russell  F.  Gervais,  M.D. 

ORTHODONTIST 
Paul  J.  McKenna,  D.M.D. 

RESIDENT  NURSES 
Sara  E.  Stinson,  R.N. 

Hazel  M.  Scott,  L.P.N. 
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Corporation  and  Officers 

of 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deat 


From  its  Organization  to  the  Present  Time 

JULY  15,  1867  —  OCTOBER  20,  1959 

CORPORATORS  BY  ACT  OF  CORPORATION 


Elect. 

Ret’d 

Elect. 

♦Osmyn  Baker, 

1867 

1875 

♦Theodore  Lyman, 

1867 

♦Lewis  J.  Dudley, 

1867 

1896 

♦Horatio  G.  Knight, 

1867 

♦Julius  H.  Seelye, 

1867 

1887 

♦Joseph  A.  Pond, 

1867 

♦William  Allen, 

1867 

1891 

♦William  Claflin, 

1867 

♦George  Walker, 

1867 

1876 

♦James  B.  Congdon, 

1867 

♦Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 

1867 

1897 

♦Thomas  Talbot, 

1867 

CORPORATORS 

BY  ELECTION 

♦Jonathan  H.  Butler, 

1868 

1868 

♦John  Skinner, 

1920 

♦Joseph  H.  Converse, 

1868 

1870 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor, 

1920 

♦Frank  B.  Sanborn, 

1868 

1917 

Laura  H.  Wild, 

1920 

♦J.  Huntington  Lyman, 

1870 

1877 

♦William  A.  Neilson, 

1923 

♦Samuel  A.  Fiske, 

1873 

1884 

♦John  Clarke  Dewey, 

1923 

♦Henry  Watson, 

1875 

1891 

♦Walter  Scott, 

1923 

♦Charles  Delano, 

1877 

1883 

♦Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 

1926 

♦Edward  Hitchcock, 

1887 

1887 

♦Warren  M.  King, 

1929 

♦John  D.  Long, 

1880 

1883 

Walter  L.  Stevens, 

1929 

*Wm.  P.  Strickland, 

1883 

1915 

J.  Seelye  Bixler, 

1930 

♦Franklin  Carter, 

1884 

1919 

Archibald  V.  Galbraith, 

1930 

♦Edward  B.  Nims, 

1885 

1921 

♦Gordon  Berry,  M.D., 

1932 

♦Francis  H.  Dewey, 

1886 

1888 

J.  Clarke  Dewey,  Jr., 

1933 

♦Franklin  Bonney, 

1887 

1906 

♦Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge, 

1933 

♦Charles  Marsh, 

1888 

1891 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna, 

1936 

♦Jas.  Madison  Barker, 

1889 

1905 

Frank  H.  Reiter, 

1936 

♦John  B.  Clarke, 

1891 

1896 

♦Hugh  P.  Baker, 

1939 

♦John  C.  Hammond, 

1892 

1922 

Frank  L.  Boyden, 

1939 

♦Laura  D.  Gill, 

1894 

1920 

H.  Latham  Breunig, 

1946 

♦Timothy  G.  Spaulding, 

1896 

1917 

Jerome  A.  Watrous, 

1946 

♦George  F.  Mills, 

1896 

1917 

Benjamin  F.  Wright, 

1950 

*G.  Stanley  Hall, 

1896 

1900 

Richard  S.  Holden, 

1951 

*A.  Graham  Bell, 

1898 

1922 

Ernest  M.  Whitcomb, 

1952 

♦Irving  F.  Wood, 

1900 

1929 

Lilian  Grosvenor  Jones, 

1953 

♦Willis  H.  Butler, 

1906 

1930 

Gordon  D.  Hoople,  M.D., 

1953 

♦Frank  H.  Metcalf, 

1910 

1938 

E.  O.  Kollmorgen, 

1955 

♦George  B.  McCallum, 

1916 

1925 

Bruce  Crane, 

1956 

♦Henry  D.  Wild, 

1916 

1934 

George  F.  Reed,  M.D., 

1957 

♦A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer, 

1917 

1946 

John  Coolidge, 

1958 

♦Caroline  A.  Yale, 

1917 

1933 

Clifford  R.  Bragdon 

1959 

George  Crompton, 

1918 

1926 

Thomas  C.  Mendenhall, 

1959 

♦Calvin  Coolidge. 

1920 

1933 

Jacob  L.  Barowsky, 

1959 

Deceased 


Ret’d 

1868 

1895 

1867 

1876 

1879 

1885 


1952 

1953 

1937 

1938 
1932 
1936 

1929 

1930 

1946 

1953 

1957 


1950 


1959 

1957 

1957 

1959 
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LEONARD  HOUSE  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  YOUNGEST  PUPILS 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD 


l 


GARDNER  GREENE  HUBBARD, 

1867 

1877 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN, 

1878 

1883 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 

1883 

1896 

FRANKLIN  CARTER, 

1896 

1917 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL, 

1917 

1922 

IRVING  F.  WOOD, 

1923 

1929 

WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON, 

1930 

1935 

MRS.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE, 

1935 

1952 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH, 

1952 

TREASURERS 


*Osmyn  Baker, 

1867 

1869 

Franklin  L.  Sweeney, 

1936 

1945 

*  Lafayette  Maltby, 

1869 

1896 

Thomas  D.  Chatfield, 

1945 

1947 

*S.  Dwight  Drury, 

1896 

1923 

*Barry  O.  Gray, 

1947 

1959 

*Warren  M.  King, 

1923 

1930 

Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr. 

1959 

*Edwin  F  .Stratton, 

1930 

1936 

PRINCIPALS 

*  Harriet  B.  Rogers, 

1867 

1886 

Frank  H.  Reiter, 

1936 

1950 

^Caroline  A.  Yale, 

1886 

1922 

George  T.  Pratt, 

1950 

*Bessie  N.  Leonard, 

1922 

1936 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPALS 

^Caroline  A.  Yale, 

*Alice  E.  Worcester, 

1873  1886  ^Frances  W.  Gawith, 

1886  1889 

1917 

1928 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

PRINCIPAL 

Vivian  Tilly, 

1956  1958 

BURSARS 

*Henry  J.  Bardwell, 

1870 

1883 

'Ernest  L.  Thrasher, 

1929 

1950 

*  Freeman  C.  Carver, 

1883 

1897 

Edmund  P.  Sliz, 

1950 

1957 

*Robert  B.  Weir, 

1897 

1913 

Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr. 

1957 

*  Archibald  T.  Phillips, 

1914 

1929 
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GILMORE  GYMNASIUM 


Bursar 


EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD,  JR. 


Director  of  Development 

FRED  D.  KNITTLE 


Secretaries 

ERMA  J.  SISCO,  Secretary  to  the  Bursar 

IRENE  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  to  the  Principal 

WINIFRED  WONG,  Secretary,  Business  Office 

MRS.  MURRAY  PATLOVE,  Secretary,  Research  Department 

MRS.  MARGARET  JACKIMCZYK,  Secretary,  Development  Office 

HARRIET  MELLEN,  Clerical  Assistant 


Matrons 


NAN  SHANNON 
MARCELLE  G.  CHURCHILL 
HANNA  PERSSON 
FLORENCE  A.  HIGBIE 
MARJORIE  MacINNIS 


Rogers  Hall 
Gawith  Hall 
Magna  House 
Yale  House 
Leonard  House 


Supervisors 

Rogers  Hall 

PERSIS  HOLDEN  HAZEL  CLEMONS  MRS.  ISABELLA  S.  McLAGAN 


MARY  CUNNINGHAM 

Gawith  Hall 

HELEN  LEE 

EMMA  PARKER 

MARY  WHITE 

JANE  POUND 

DORIS  RAYMOND 

JANE  BOYD 

LORNA  POTTER 

Magna  House 

CORINNE  METTEY 

HAZEL  CRONEN 

PHOEBE-ANNE  MURPHY 

K.  MIRABEL  DANIELS 

ETHEL  SMITH 

NAN  BYRON 

MARIE  E.  HOLMAN 

Yale  House 

ELIZABETH  FIELD 

ALICE  HIGGINS 

JOAN  BERGERON 

Leonard  House 

VIRGINIA  MARTIN 

MARILYN  WHITNEY 
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DR.  ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH 
President  of  the  Board 


Report  of  the  Corporation 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

Since  1950  The  Clarke  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  expanding  its  facilities  and  staff  to  accommodate  an  increased  en¬ 
rollment.  The  opening  of  Yale  House  in  1951,  Leonard  House  in 
1954,  and  Magna  House  in  1958  has  made  it  possible  to  provide  well 
nigh  ideal  living  conditions  for  the  critical  years  of  the  Lower  School. 

This  year  another  important  forward  step  is  being  taken.  Up  tc 
the  present  time  space  has  been  set  aside  in  each  residential  unit  foi 
the  care  of  ill  or  ailing  children.  Now  an  up  to  date  infirmary  is  ir 
process  of  construction  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  Spring 

Annual  enrollment  depends  upon  the  educational  needs  of  the 
various  classes  and  the  size  of  the  classes  ready  to  graduate  each  year. 
In  September  1959,  our  ninety-third  year  began  with  an  enrollment  of 
169  children. 

Clarke  School  was  established  and  has  continued  to  operate  with 
the  conviction  that  the  long-term  interests  of  deaf  children  are  best 
served  by  providing  a  full-time,  campus-wide  oral  atmosphere  with  living 
quarters  and  surroundings  as  pleasant  and  home-like  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  school  to  make  them.  To  achieve  this  there  are  many  considera¬ 
tions:  (1)  thoroughly  trained  and  dedicated  teachers  must  ’’live  in”; 
(2)  housemothers  must  be  of  the  highest  caliber,  must  "live  in”,  and 
must  love  children.;  (3)  classes  must  be  small  (8  children  or  less); 
(4)  residential  units  and  dining  rooms  must  be  relatively  small  (prefer¬ 
ably  60  children  or  less),  and  designed  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the 
children;  (5)  all  out-of-class  activities  should  carry  over  and  support  the 
language,  speech,  lipreading,  auditory  training,  and  social  responsibility 
of  the  children  fostered  and  promoted  in  the  classrooms;  (6)  all  ad¬ 
ministrative,  research,  teacher  training,  and  development  activities  should 
be  carried  out  in  as  close  and  direct  daily  association  with  the  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  as  possible;  and  (7)  the  school  program  should  include  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  extra-curricular  provisions  comparable  to  those  available  for 
hearing  children  of  similar  ages  so  that  our  children  may  have  had  those 
experiences  before  they  leave  Clarke  School  and  enroll  in  schools  with 
hearing  children. 
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THIRTIETH  MEETING,  CONFERENCE  OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF 
October  5-10,  1958 


Currently,  the  major  problems  facing  schools  for  the  deaf  are  the 
recruiting  and  thorough  training  of  classroom  teachers  of  the  deaf.  One 
positive  step  in  helping  resolve  this  occurred  during  the  thirtieth  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
held  here  a  year  ago.  After  discussion,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  join  forces  in  seeking  Federal  legislation  to  provide  financial 
incentives  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
ducing  well  prepared  classroom  teachers  from  the  several  training 
centers.  The  combined  efforts  of  schools  and  interested  persons  across 
the  country  in  this  effort,  together  with  the  responsive  understanding 
of  members  of  Congress,  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  resolutions 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  achieve  this  goal.  We 
are  all  grateful  for  this  understanding  and  support,  but  it  is  only  a  first 
step.  In  the  long  run,  we  must  arrange  to  provide  salary  schedules 
superior  to  those  of  the  general  teaching  profession  if  we  are  to  hope  to 
attract  and  to  hold  superior  people.  This  places  a  decided  challenge 
upon  the  shoulders  of  administrators  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf.  It 
means  that  they  must  be  ambassadors  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  executive 
officers  of  schools. 

The  Board  of  Corporators  was  sorry  to  lose  one  of  its  valued  mem¬ 
bers.  Because  of  pressure  of  business  and  community  duties  Mr.  Bruce 
Crane  felt  he  must  resign  from  the  Board  and  his  resignation  was  regret¬ 
fully  accepted. 

The  election  to  the  Board  of  Professor  Clifford  R.  Bragdon,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  Child  Study  at  Smith  College,  brings  to  the 
Board  not  only  a  capable  educator  but  a  friend  of  longstanding  of  Clarke 
School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Archibald  V.  Galbraith, 

For  the  Corporation 
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GEORGE  T.  PRATT 
Principal  of  Clarke  School 


Report  of  the  Principal 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

This  report  covers  school  activities  for  the  period  October  21,  1958, 
to  October  20,  1959,  and  is  intended  to  summarize  developments  be¬ 
tween  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Professional 

In  spite  of  a  fully  trained  staff,  representing  years  of  experience, 
our  shortcomings  are  evident  as  we  honestly  appraise  our  work.  So 
long  as  the  language  and  social  development  of  our  children,  in  any  as¬ 
pect,  fall  short  of  optimum  there  are  questions  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
and  new  fields  to  be  explored.  There  is  a  great  need  for  pure  and  applied 
research  concerning  the  deaf  and  their  developmental  problems.  As 
answers,  and  partial  answers,  come  to  light  these  should  be  brought  into 
the  teacher  training  centers  to  foster  and  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  future 
accomplishments. 

At  staff  meetings  during  the  year  the  International  Congress  at 
Manchester  was  discussed  in  some  detail,  particularly  the  following: 
(1)  Miss  Numbers’  paper  on  "The  Educational,  Vocational  and  Social 
Experiences  of  the  Graduates  of  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf’’;  (2)  audi¬ 
tory  training  and  the  use  of  the  induction  loop;  (3)  binaural  classroom 
hearing  aid  equipment;  (4)  demonstration  of  the  work  being  done  with 
deaf  children  at  St.  Michelsgestel,  Holland.  Dr.  Hudgins’  report  will 
indicate  that  binaural  equipment  has  been  installed  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  two  of  our  classrooms,  one  in  Lower  School  and  one  in  Middle 
School. 

At  meetings  of  heads  of  Massachusetts  schools  and  classes  with 
Dr.  Philbrick  during  the  year  the  following  have  been  brought  under 
discussion:  (1)  psychometrics;  (2)  emotionally  disturbed  deaf;  (3)  test 
materials  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  state;  (4)  transportation  prob¬ 
lems;  and  (5)  the  Institute  for  Hearing  Handicapped  to  be  held  in 
Boston  this  fall. 

In  our  efforts  to  keep  better  informed  on  current  developments 
pertaining  to  our  profession  across  the  country,  Cabinet  members  par- 
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Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Lower  School  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Middle  School 


ticipate  in  national  organizations  as  follows:  (1)  Miss  Numbers  — 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf;  (2)  Miss  Magner  — 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association;  (3)  Mr.  Bruce  —  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children;  (4)  Dr.  Hudgins  —  American  Psychological 
Association,  and  reads  papers  at  many  meetings  as  time  permits;  (4) 
Mr.  Hubbard  —  Educational  and  Institutional  Buyers;  (5)  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton  —  American  Alumni  Council;  (6)  I  am  actively  interested  in  the 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  and  the  Conference  of  Executives 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  Time  and  money  involved  in  such 
participation  is  considered  to  be  Clarke  School’s  investment  in  profes¬ 
sional  alertness  and  desire  to  improve. 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  undertake  summer  school  sessions  for 
teachers  or  teachers-in-training.  Factors  involved  were  those  of  pro¬ 
viding  essential  observation  and  practice  teaching  experience  and  ade¬ 
quate  staffing  without  running  the  risk  of  overburdening  our  key  people. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  opening  of  a  Speech  and  Hearing 
Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Inez  E.  Hegarty  effective  September  1,  1959.  It  should  provide  much 
needed  diagnostic  services  in  our  area,  and  also  bring  more  college  stu¬ 
dents  into  direct  contact  with  children  who  have  speech  and  hearing 
problems.  We  have  offered  our  full  cooperation  to  Dr.  Hegarty. 

During  the  year  we  have  seen  the  John  Tracy  Clinic  films  "Reach 
Into  Silence’’  and  "Too  Young  To  Say’’,  and  also  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  film,  "The  Perkins  Story.’’ 

In  May  Dr.  Hudgins  and  I  attended  a  national  conference  concern¬ 
ing  needs  for  those  with  impaired  hearing  held  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Public 
Health  Sendee.  We,  along  with  Mrs.  Hudgins  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  also 
attended  the  combined  meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Conference  of  Executives  held  at  Colorado  Springs  during  the 
summer. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  efforts  to  encourage  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  to  assist  our  profession  in  the  recruiting  and  training  of  classroom 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  This  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  Mrs.  Magna’s 
report. 

The  Clarke  School  staff,  and  persons  interested  in  deaf  children 
around  the  world,  lost  one  of  our  outstanding  colleagues  with  the  death 
of  Lady  Irene  Ewing  on  July  1 6,  1959.  However,  her  influence  will 
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continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  through  Sir  Alexander  Ewing,  through 
her  personal  impressions  upon  friends,  former  students,  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  through  her  books.  Life  is  better  for  deaf  children, 
thanks  to  her  lifetime  of  devoted  work  in  their  behalf. 

Development  and  Building  Programs 

Activities  of  the  Development  Office  and  the  Building  Committee 
are  covered  in  reports  of  Mrs.  Magna  and  Mr.  Kollmorgen. 

Administration 

By  unanimous  agreement  of  participating  members  the  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  program  for  full  semi-private  room  coverage  became 
effective  December  1,  1958.  The  prolonged  illness  coverage  has  been 
in  effect  since  1957. 

Our  annuity  program  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America  has  been  extended  to  all  fulltime  Clarke  School 
personnel  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  has  been  mandatory,  after  one 
year’s  service,  for  teaching,  research,  and  administrative  personnel  for 
many  years. 

One  more  classroom  has  been  sound  treated  and  equipped  with  a 
classroom  hearing  aid.  This  brings  the  total  of  rooms  so  equipped  to  26. 

New  electric  lines  have  been  run  into  Rogers  Hall,  The  Cottage, 
and  Adams  House  to  avoid  a  possible  overload  condition  on  the  electri¬ 
cal  system. 

A  new  ll/2  ton  stake  dump  truck  has  been  purchased  to  replace  the 
one  used  by  our  groundsmen. 

Research  and  Guidance 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Miss  Louise  A.  Hopkins, 
and  Dr.  Solis  L.  Kates,  covering  their  activities  in  Experimental  Pho¬ 
netics  in  Experimental  Phonetics,  Heredity  of  Deafness,  and  Psycho¬ 
logical  Research,  appear  separately.  Mr.  Bruce’s  report  of  his  Guidance 
Program  activities  also  follows. 


Pupils 

In  June  eight  pupils  were  graduated  and  five  received  certificates 
of  attendance.  Mr.  Bruce’s  report  gives  details  regarding  the  plans  of 
each  after  leaving  Clarke. 
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MISS  ETHELYN  LEE 

Receiving  Certificate  at  Alumni  Homecoming  Banquet 


MR.  FREDERICK  ADAMS 
Receiving  Certificate  from  the  Alumni 


One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils  are  enrolled  for  the  current 
year;  seventy-four  are  in  the  Lower  School,  forty-nine  in  the  Middle 
School,  and  forty-six  in  the  Upper  School.  There  are  eighty-three  girls 
and  eighty-six  boys.  One  hundred  twenty-three  of  these  are  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  twenty-one  boarding  and 
two  day  pupils.  Forty-six  boarding  pupils  come  from  other  states  and 
Canada. 

Nineteen  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  this  year,  eight  girls  and 
eleven  boys.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  each 
from  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Personnel 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  the  services  of  devoted  and  effective 
members  of  our  staff.  The  retirement  of  Miss  Lee,  secretary  to  all  of 
Clarke  School’s  Principals  except  the  first,  whom  she  knew,  marks  the 
turn  of  an  era.  Miss  Lee  celebrated  her  75th  birthday  in  November 
1958,  still  actively  on  the  job  during  her  54th  year.  In  so  doing,  she 
became  second  in  point  of  service  only  to  Miss  Yale  who  was  associated 
with  the  school  for  63  years.  Mr.  Adams,  cabinet-making  instructor 
since  1917,  strongly  influenced  countless  boys  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  skillful  use  of  tools  as  a  vocation  or  avocation  but  in  their  attitude 
toward  life.  Mrs.  Davenport’s  death  on  May  10,  1959,  terminating 
her  excellent  language  work  in  the  Middle  School  and  with  the  teachers- 
in-training,  constituted  a  most  severe  loss.  Mr.  Bruce’s  decision  to  pur¬ 
sue  graduate  work  toward  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Utah  took 
from  us  a  young  man  whose  earnest  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  children 
impelled  him  to  pour  out  his  time  and  energy  far  beyond  the  "call  of 
duty.’’  Tom  Kennedy,  our  head  janitor  who  had  served  the  school  since 
1931,  died  suddenly  on  August  11th.  His  notorious  "green  thumb" 
with  all  sorts  of  plants,  his  concern  for  the  appearance  of  Hubbard  Hall, 
and  his  ready  willingness  will  be  remembered  by  all. 

The  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  C.  Blish  to  the  staff  is  of 
prime  importance.  Both  had  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  at 
Clarke  School  prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the 
past  three  years.  Mr.  Blish  initiated  the  Guidance  Program  in  1952  and 
the  Driver  Education  Program  in  1953.  He  returns  this  year  as  Super¬ 
vising  Teacher  of  the  Upper  School  and  Guidance  Counselor.  Mrs. 
Blish  joins  the  Middle  School  staff  replacing  Mrs.  Davenport  and  will 
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MISS  RAGIN 
Sharing  a  box  from  home 


MISS  CRAWFORD 
Speech  readiness  activities  are  fun 


give  the  course  in  Middle  School  Straight  Language  for  the  teachers-in- 
training. 

Miss  Barbara  C.  Wentworth  has  been  appointed  Teacher-in-Charge 
of  Gawith  Hall,  replacing  Mrs.  Davenport. 

Miss  Irene  Johnston,  who  has  served  on  the  Development  Office 
staff  and  as  Administrative  Secretary  since  February  1956,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  to  the  Principal,  succeeding  Miss  Lee. 

We  have  lost  the  services  of  five  teachers:  Miss  Mary  L.  Belden  to 
matrimony  and  California;  Miss  Linda  L.  Doll  to  the  Beverly  School; 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Driver;  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Winkelstein  to  the  Scranton 
Oral  School;  and  Miss  Torrey  Milligan  who  was  awarded  an  educational 
exchange  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbright  Act  to  teach  art 
in  the  schools  of  Antigua,  British  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Glickman  agreed  to  move  to  the  Upper  School  staff  from 
the  Lower  School.  Mrs.  Tiffany,  an  art  teacher  of  hearing  children  in 
Oregon  before  taking  the  training  here,  has  transferred  from  the  Middle 
School  to  replace  Miss  Milligan  as  art  teacher.  Mr.  Mario  Gilardino  of 
the  Smith  College  cabinet-making  shop  replaces  Mr.  Adams.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  last  year’s  Teacher  Education  class  have  joined  our 
teaching  staff:  Miss  Louise  Crawford,  Miss  Muriel  Crockett,  and  Miss 
Janet  Pratt  in  the  Lower  School;  Miss  Carol  Clossay  in  the  Middle 
School;  Miss  Barbara  Wyman  in  the  Upper  School. 

During  the  year  Mrs.  Margaret  Jackimczyk  became  secretary  in  the 
Development  Office. 

Teacher  Education  Department 

Sixteen  students  completed  work  in  the  Teacher  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  in  June  and  received  certificates  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  bearing 
the  endorsement  of  Clarke  School  and  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Belden,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Hudgins,  and  Miss  Ruth  Ann 
Winkelstein  completed  requirements  and  received  the  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  from  Smith  College.  Miss  Grace  E.  Wittko  received  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  from  Syracuse  University. 

Twenty-three  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Department: 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  CLASS  OF  I960 

Front:  Gilmore,  Sullivan,  Curry,  Stoller,  Hinds,  Robb;  second:  Clark,  Sass,  McKinley,  Veitch, 
Breuning;  third:  Terrill,  Bruton,  Meltzer,  Youman;  fourth:  Martin,  Inselman,  Theurer,  Danahy; 
fifth:  Beranek,  Kneil,  Whelan,  Keefer. 


Mr.  Junior  B.  Beranek,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Miss  Lynn  Carol  Bruening,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Suellen  Bruton,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Miss  Alice  L.  Clark,  Wheeler,  Oregon 

Miss  Gail  F.  Curry,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Nancy  Danahy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilmore,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada 

Miss  Sandra  D.  Hinds,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Miss  Shirley  M.  Inselman,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Mr.  Keith  B.  Keefer,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Castleton,  New  York 

Miss  Marian  H.  Martin,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Miss  Karen  L.  McKinley,  Nyssa,  Oregon 

Miss  Evelyn  G.  Meltzer,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Peggy  M.  Robb,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

Miss  Carol-Lee  Sass,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Miss  Iris  Stoller,  Elmont,  New  York 

Miss  Joan  L.  Sullivan,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Patricia  L.  Terrill,  Noblesville,  Indiana 

Miss  Penelope  Theurer,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Miss  Bonnie  P.  Veitch,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Shelley  C.  Whelan,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Miss  Toby  E.  Youman,  Medway,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Clossay,  Miss  Whittier,  and  Mr.  Blevins  are  in  the  second 
year  of  courses  leading  to  graduate  degrees  offered  in  cooperation  with 
Smith  College  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Miss  Whittier  is  a 
cadet  teacher  in  the  Middle  School.  Miss  Terrill  and  Miss  Veitch  are  in 
the  first  year  of  the  two-year  course  offered  with  Smith  College,  and 
Mr.  Kneil  is  working  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  the  course  offered  in 
cooperation  with  Syracuse  University. 

Parents’  Conference 

In  the  fall  of  1947  The  Clarke  School  Parents’  Conference  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  following  objectives:  (1) 
to  provide  services  for  the  parents  of  children  attending  or  likely  to 
attend  Clarke  School,  especially  the  parents  of  newly  entered  children; 
(2)  to  educate  the  public;  (3)  to  promote  the  education  of  all  members; 
and  (4)  to  assist  in  the  necessary  adjustment  in  the  "Post-Clarke  Period" 
of  the  children  of  the  school.  Regional  groups  were  organized  in  the 
Boston,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  areas. 
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MISS  MILLER 
Learning  to  write 


MISS  ROSS 


Rain,  rain  go  away.  Come  again  another  day. 


Meetings  of  the  full  Parents’  Conference  are  scheduled  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  October,  December,  February,  April,  and  June.  The 
present  officers  are: 

President  —  Mr.  John  E.  Swan,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Vice-President  —  Mrs.  John  Eadie,  Jr.,  Dracut,  Massachusetts 

Secretary  —  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Lawrence,  Hatfield,  Massachusetts 

Treasurer  —  Mr.  Joseph  Posco,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

Programs  of  the  meetings  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Decem¬ 
ber  —  Dr.  Hudgins  spoke;  February  —  Miss  Numbers  read  her  Man¬ 
chester  paper;  April  —  Mr.  Charles  Glickman,  new  Chairman  of  the 
Parents’  Committee  of  the  Development  Program,  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Remy,  architect,  discussed  in  detail  the  plans  of  the  new 
Infirmary. 

At  the  first  fall  meeting  in  1959  Mr.  Fred  D.  Knittle,  Director  of 
Development,  discussed  activities  of  his  office,  and  the  parents  met  in 
sub-meetings  with  the  three  Supervising  Teachers. 

As  President  of  one  of  the  early  affiliated  groups  of  the  Parents’ 
Section  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association,  Mr.  Swan  became 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Parents’ 
Section.  He  attended  the  organizing  meeting  held  at  the  Volta  Bureau 
in  Washington  on  March  7,  1959.  Following  the  meeting  he  got  out 
a  letter  reporting  to  all  parents  of  the  Conference  his  impressions  and 
urged  them  to  participate  and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  become  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association,  which  would  bring  to 
them  the  official  publication  of  the  Association,  the  Volta  Review.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  writing:  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ninas  Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf, 
1537  35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

On  May  9  and  10  the  annual  Parents’  Weekend  for  Upper  School 
parents  was  held  at  the  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruce.  It  was 
a  profitable  experience  for  parents  and  faculty. 

Mr.  Bruce  and  Dr.  Fiedler  were  members  of  the  panel  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  Parents’  Association  held  in  Boston  during 
May. 

The  Parents’  Conference  continued  to  support  the  Driver  Education 
Course.  Under  Mr.  Wilhelm’s  instruction  each  member  of  the  class 
successfully  completed  the  classroom  work  and  the  behind  the  wheel 
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Experience  trips  make  language  meaningful 


MISS  PRATT 


Oral  and  written  language  work 


part  of  the  training  program.  Each  Massachusetts  pupil  passed  the  test 
for  an  operator’s  license  as  administered  by  an  official  from  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles  on  June  2nd.  One  direct  benefit  of  the  program  is 
the  reduction  in  auto  insurance  rates  realized  by  parents  whose  children 
drive  the  family  car. 

The  Group  Accident  Insurance  Program,  instituted  as  a  result  of 
Parents’  Conference  interest,  is  being  continued.  For  a  premium  of 
$2.50  per  year  a  pupil  is  insured  against  accidents  while  traveling  from 
home  to  school  and  from  school  home,  while  on  school  premises  in¬ 
cluding  sports  and  physical  education  activities,  while  participating  in  a 
school  sponsored  activity,  and  while  traveling  under  school  supervision. 

The  annual  trip  to  Fenway  Park,  originally  brought  about  by  a 
parent,  was  taken  again  and  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  boys  saw  the 
Red  Sox  lose  to  the  White  Sox. 

Alumni  Association 

In  1917,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  school, 
The  Clarke  School  Alumni  Association  was  organized  with  these  objec¬ 
tives:  (1)  to  promote  good  will  among  members;  (2)  to  keep  the 
Alumni  in  close  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater;  (3)  to  send  out  litera¬ 
ture  concerning  the  school;  and  (4)  to  aid  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  school. 

The  present  officers  are: 

President  —  Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Ducharme  ’33,  Holyoke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Vice-President  —  Mr.  James  T.  Emery  ’42,  North  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Mrs.  Helen  Gordon  Bergan  ’27,  Dedham, 
Massachusetts 

As  an  alumnus  of  high  school  and  college  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
emotional  ties  which  bind  us  to  Alma  Mater.  They  are  considerably 
more  real  and  strong  than  taking  us  back  to  the  "care-free  days,’’  which 
they  were  not.  In  the  instance  of  Clarke  alumni  they  run  much  deeper 
and  are  more  meaningful  than  that.  The  influence  upon  their  lives  has 
been  more  substantial  than  the  usual.  Reading  the  spring  issue,  1959, 
of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  brings  that  fact  more  sharply  into  focus. 

There  is  the  account  of  the  fifth  Alumni  Homecoming  Weekend, 
the  basketball  game,  the  banquet,  the  tributes  to  Miss  Lee  and  Mr. 
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ALUMNI  HOMECOMING  WEEKEND 


Serving  Tea  at  the  Coolidge  Building 


ALUMNI  HOMECOMING  WEEKEND 
Shooting  scenes  for  a  new  movie,  "They  Do  Not  Walk  Alone” 


Adams,  attesting  to  "his  interest  in  the  boys  and  his  determination  to 
do  the  work  thoroughly  and  well  were  remarkable  in  this  age  of  the 
half-done  job".  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hull  were  still  directly  and 
actively  interested  in  their  school  and  its  program  60  years  after  they 
had  left  it.  Elizabeth  White’s  stained  glass  window  profoundly  moved 
the  parishioners  of  the  Long  Island  church.  Florence  P.  Young  ’89, 
paid  tribute  to  her  Mormon  parents  who  made  the  long  journey  to  Utah 
in  covered  wagons  with  ox  teams  and  were  determined  to  find  "some¬ 
where  in  these  United  States  ....  a  school  where  a  non-hearing  child 
can  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  others."  Her  concluding 
paragraph  is  a  tribute  to  the  ideals  for  which  we  strive:  "Today,  Round 
Hill  in  Northampton  is  a  steady  beacon  before  my  eyes.  It  must  have 
been  shining  even  in  1879,  like  a  light  of  inspiration,  to  lead  my  parents 
to  it  from  way  out  here  in  the  West.  The  most  blessed  day  in  my  life 
was  the  day  that  I  entered  Clarke  School."  She  looks  forward  to  re¬ 
visiting  this  campus,  and  she  will. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carlberg  King  ’30  exhibited  her  paintings  at  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Art  Museum.  Prior  to  this  she  had  exhibited  her  work  in  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  Florida,  and  Kansas  in  addition  to  having  a  mural  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  reception  room  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Austin,  Texas. 
"She  manages  to  find  time  to  teach  children  one  day  a  week  and  adults 
another  day.” 

The  thirty  year  report  of  the  Class  of  1929  reveals  the  varied  and 
complex  situations  which  life  provides  for  the  members  of  one  class, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  been  met.  In  each  instance  there 
is  ammunition  for  a  "human  interest"  book  if  a  competent  author  were 
available  and  interested. 

The  "thumb  nail  sketches"  of  the  Class  of  1959  and  the  account  of 
the  graduation  exercises  briefly  outline  thirteen  young  lives  which  are 
just  now  in  the  process  of  blooming.  A  one  page  summary  of  Miss 
Numbers  covers  40  years  of  the  influence  which  one  personality  has 
brought  to  the  school  and  the  lives  of  so  many  pupils. 

Mrs.  Alice  Manning  Williams  ’07  reports  upon  "My  Trip  to  Italy." 
The  flow  of  her  descriptive  prose  is  superb,  as  is  the  impact  of  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  her  experiences.  By  contrast  we  can  not  help  but  recall 
the  comment  of  another  senior  alumnus  that,  all  too  often,  the  language 
of  the  deaf  as  indicated  in  letters  and  articles  is  "a  poor  thing,"  thin 
and  barren  of  vitality.  We  wonder  why.  He  ascribes  it  to  a  lack  of 
voluminous  reading. 
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MISS  CROCKETT 


Nature  work  is  interesting 


MRS.  HUDGINS 
Midmorning  lunch 


In  any  event,  we  stand  humble  before  these  wonderful  people  who, 
faced  with  the  seemingly  insurmountable  language  and  communication 
barrier  with  their  fellow-men,  proceed  to  do  the  improbable  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  impossible.  And  they  do  it  with  such  grace  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  ! 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  school  staff  and  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Corporators  during  the 
school  year. 


George  T.  Pratt, 

Principal 


Respectfully  submitted, 


MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Committee 


The  Centennial  Development  Program 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

While  there  is  no  progress  that  permits  complete  satisfaction,  we 
are  indeed  proud  of  the  accomplishments  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
Clarke  School  during  the  last  year. 

As  is  my  custom,  I  prefer  to  use  the  first  part  of  my  report  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  those  who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  these  accomplishments.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  is  due  Mr. 
Evan  V.  Johnston  for  his  conscientious  and  persistent  work  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  as  well  as  the  routine  details  of  the  Development  Office. 
He  left  this  fall  to  take  a  position  as  Executive  Director  of  Associate 
Alumni  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  His  place  as  Director  of 
Development  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Fred  D.  Knittle. 

Mr.  Knittle,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  comes  to  Clarke 
School  from  George  Williams  College  in  Chicago  where  he  has  been 
serving  as  Director  of  Development  and  Public  Relations. 

Federal  Legislation 

Probably  the  most  significant  event  for  Clarke  School  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  introduction  of  legislation  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  providing  federal  aid  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists.  On  August 
6,  1959,  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127.  The  resolution  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Senators  Clark  (Penn.),  Kefauver  (Tenn.),  Kennedy 
(Mass.),  Saltonstall  (Mass.),  Stennis  (Miss.),  Symington  (Mo.), 
and  Wiley  (Wis.).  About  the  same  time,  similar  measures  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House,  by  Representatives  Fogarty  (R.I.)  488,  Elliott 
(Ala.)  494,  Boland  (Mass.)  503,  Thornberry  (Texas)  507,  Loser  512, 
and  Baker  516  (Tenn.),  Moorhead  (Penn.)  526. 

Senators  Kennedy,  Saltonstall  and  Clark  are  sponsors  of  the  Clarke 
School  Centennial  Development  Program  and  were  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  joint  effort  in  behalf  of  all  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  chil¬ 
dren.  Senator  Hill,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Committee- 
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SENATOR  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
Visits  Magna  House  with  Board  Members 


on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  which  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Clark  are  members,  has  been  instrumental  in  much  of  the  legislation  for 
handicapped  children  and  is  a  staunch  advocate  and  supporter  of  their 
best  interests. 

Title  I  will  provide  scholarships  for  teachers-in-training  at  the  ap¬ 
proved  training  centers  in  the  country.  Title  II  will  provide  graduate 
fellowships  to  train  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists. 

This  development  is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  education  of 
deaf  children.  There  are  about  30,000  deaf  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  requiring  the  training  of  some  500  new  classroom  teachers 
of  the  deaf  annually.  Fewer  than  150  such  teachers  were  trained  in  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1959.  Six  of  the  22  training  centers  had  no 
teachers-in-training  last  year  due  to  lack  of  scholarship  incentives  for 
recruitment.  This  legislation  will  provide  some  300  scholarships  with 
cost-of -training  grants  to  the  training  institution.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  make  available  to  carry  out  this  program  for  classroom 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  "one  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  July  1,  I960,  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

Schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country,  fully  aware  of  the 
critical  need  for  trained  teachers  have  joined  forces  to  promote  this 
cause.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  former  Director  of  Development  at  Clarke 
School,  spearheaded  this  nationwide  effort,  working  with  all  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  with  representatives  of  the  national  professional 
organizations  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing. 

The  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Infirmary 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  22  bed  infirmary  at  Clarke  School 
on  May  24,  1959  in  a  brief  and  colorful  ceremony.  Highlights  of  the 
event  were  remarks  by  Dr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  President  of  the 
Clarke  School  Board  of  Corporators,  and  myself,  as  Chairman  of  its 
Centennial  Development  Program.  Among  the  honored  guests  were 
three  visitors  from  the  British  Isles,  Dr.  Peter  Henderson,  principal 
medical  officer,  British  Ministry  of  Education;  Reginald  Howlett,  head  of 
special  services  branch  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Education  and  James 
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Henderson,  Mr.  Howlett,  and  Mr.  Lumsden  assist  Mrs.  Magna 
in  breaking  ground  for  McAlister  Infirmary  —  May  24,  1959 


Lumsden,  advisor  to  the  British  Minister  of  Education  on  education  of 
the  handicapped  in  England.  A  parade  and  selections  by  the  Holyoke  Kil¬ 
tie  Band  added  to  the  color  of  the  event.  The  new  Infirmary,  located  on 
Round  Hill  Road,  adjacent  to  the  Coolidge  Building,  is  a  result  of  a 
gift  of  $125,000  from  the  Estate  of  Amelie  M.  Upshur  and  it  is  to  be 
called  McAlister  Infirmary.  Another  significant  gift  was  a  conditional 
grant  of  $10,000,  dependent  upon  our  raising  the  balance  needed  for 
the  building  by  December  31,  1959. 

Magna  House  Open  House 

There  was  Open  House  at  Magna  House  on  Sunday,  June  7th,  for 
my  Smith  College  classmates  attending  their  50th  Reunion.  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Miss  Magner  and  Miss  Buchanan  for 
acting  as  hostesses  and  guides  during  this  visit  to  Magna  House. 

D.A.R. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  State  Regent  of  the  D.A.R.,  I  was  asked  to 
be  a  speaker,  unofficially,  at  the  State  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
D.A.R.  in  Swampscott  on  September  30th  and  October  1st,  and  chose 
the  title  "Breaking  the  Silence"  for  a  twenty  minute  talk  on  deafness, 
and  Clarke  School  in  particular.  While  the  D.A.R.  does  not  have  Clarke 
School  on  its  list,  nor  could  a  Chapter  or  individual  member  receive 
credit  from  the  National  D.A.R.,  nevertheless,  the  representatives  were 
asked  for  contributions  before  the  end  of  December  to  help  us  to  receive 
the  promised  grant. 


New  England  Women 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  $2,344.90  in  contributions 
from  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  through  their  var¬ 
ious  colonies  throughout  the  country. 

They  Do  Not  Walk  Alone 

On  April  18th  and  19th,  our  Homecoming  Weekend,  movies  were 
taken  of  our  Alumni  to  be  used  in  our  new  film  entitled  "They  Do  Not 
Walk  Alone.”  This  picture  describes  the  problems  of  the  deaf  adult 
and  emphasizes  the  important  role  our  alumni  are  playing  in  a  hearing 
world.  On  September  10th  we  saw  the  first  showing  of  the  "interlock,” 
or  advance  print,  of  this  new  movie.  The  new  film  will  be  ready  for 
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Alumni  on  Tom  Colton’s  "Western  Massachusetts  Highlights’’ 

television  program 


showing  this  year  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  meet 
with  the  same  response  as  did  "Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure’’. 

Speaking  of  "Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure’’  you  will  be  interested 
in  hearing  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  him  from  its  premiere 
showing  in  May  1955  until  now.  The  prints  of  this  him  owned  by  the 
Clarke  School  have  had  over  830  individual  bookings;  some  of  these 
resulted  in  two  or  more  showings.  It  has  been  shown  in  45  of  our  50 
states  as  well  as  in  9  foreign  countries.  It  has  been  presented  on  tele¬ 
vision  57  times.  As  18  prints  have  been  been  sold  or  donated  to  other 
individuals  or  organizations,  no  record  is  available  on  the  number  of 
showings  that  these  prints  have  had. 

Among  the  owners  of  this  him  are  President  Eisenhower,  Library 
of  Congress,  U.  S.  Information  Agency,  American  Medical  Association, 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Mary  Hare  School  for  the  Deaf  in  England.  The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  purchased  a  number  of  copies  for  translation  into  foreign 
languages  and  showing  in  its  overseas  information  program.  There  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  great  demand  for  the  him,  with  present  bookings  running 
well  into  I960. 

One  of  our  recent  television  appearances  was  on  Tom  Colton’s 
"Western  Massachusetts  Highlights,”  on  Channel  22,  WWLP-TV, 
Springheld.  At  this  time  Dr.  Pratt,  Eleanor  Houston,  Richard  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Miriam  LaPlante  were  guest  panelists  of  Mr.  Colton  and  the 
entire  program  was  devoted  to  the  Alumni  of  Clarke  School. 

Philanthropic  Consultant  Retained 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Dickinson,  formerly  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  more  recently  the  philan¬ 
thropic  consultant  for  The  Hanover  Bank,  was  retained  in  March  of  this 
year  to  give  counsel  and  advice  to  the  Centennial  Development  Program. 
Mr.  Dickinson’s  responsibilities  will  include  assisting  with  organization 
of  the  Development  Program,  foundation  and  corporation  approach, 
endowment  planning  and  advising  on  organizational  and  personnel 
concerns. 


D  river  Education  Program 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Labbee  of  the  Labbee  Chevrolet  Company  of  North¬ 
ampton  has  agreed  to  give  a  new  I960  dual-controlled  Chevrolet  for  use 
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.  Labbee  presents  keys  for  new  driver  education  car  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 


in  the  Clarke  School  Driver  Education  Program.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  to  share  this  training  car  with  a  local  school,  but  due  to  the  increased 
interest  and  enrollment  in  the  program  it  became  very  difficult  to  sched¬ 
ule  classes.  A  car  of  our  own  will  settle  many  problems  and  we  are  more 
than  grateful  for  this  demonstration  of  community  support. 

Christmas  Cards 

Last  year  Christmas  cards  bearing  a  photograph  of  our  young  people 
taken  at  the  Pageant  were  sent  to  over  4,600  friends  of  the  Clarke  School. 
The  card  and  the  picture  received  many  favorable  comments. 

Contributions 

The  alumni,  parents  and  friends  of  the  Clarke  School  have  been 
active  this  year  in  securing  additional  gifts  for  the  Centennial  Develop¬ 
ment  Program.  The  Springfield-Hartford-Boston  Alumni  sale  of  candy 
netted  a  total  of  $482.  The  Mohawk  Oral  Club  Outing  was  responsible 
for  $484.50  being  added  to  our  total,  while  the  Worcester  Outing  of 
Alumni  and  Parents  brought  in  a  total  of  $108.14.  Mr.  Charles  Glick- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Parents’  Committee  sent  out  Moneygrams  during 
the  year  and  we  have  now  received  a  total  of  $3,407.66  in  pledges.  In 
addition,  a  contribution  of  over  $1,100  was  also  received  from  the  men 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Northampton.  Two  scholarship  contributions  were 
given  by  the  Quota  Club  of  Providence  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  North¬ 
ampton.  We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  receiving  a  discretionary  grant 
from  the  income  of  the  Charles  Merrill  Trust  in  the  amount  of  $35,000 
for  endowment  purposes,  the  income  to  be  used  for  raising  teachers’ 
salaries. 

Contributions  still  continue  in  lieu  of  flowers.  Several  gifts  have 
been  in  honor  of  friends  or  instead  of  birthday  gifts.  Friends  of  Clarke 
School  might  well  adopt  and  continue  this  custom.  Your  Chairman 
plans  to  honor  her  friends  at  Christmas,  as  she  has  done  in  the  past,  by 
contributing  to  the  Centennial  Development  Fund,  in  their  names,  and 
requesting  that  they  do  the  same  for  her. 

Two  significant  actions  on  the  part  of  friends  of  Clarke  School 
need  mention  at  this  time: 

( 1 )  Being  remembered  in  the  will  of  a  Holyoke  woman 

(2)  An  irrevocable  future  trust  fund  which  has  been  set  up  by  a 
Holyoke  man  who  has  Clarke  School  interests  at  heart. 
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These  I  consider  most  significant  and  wish  to  report  them,  so  that 
others  may  follow  suit. 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  will  welcome  inquiries  concerning 
gift  opportunities.  For  those  wishing  to  become  a  part  of  this  service 
to  the  handicapped  there  are  several  methods  of  participating.  Federal 
and  state  tax  laws  are  designed  to  encourage  giving  through  ample  de¬ 
ductions  from  gross  income.  Memorial  gifts  are  particularly  welcomed. 
The  transfer  of  securities  or  property,  family  foundation  gifts,  trust 
agreements  and  bequests  are  some  of  the  avenues  for  giving  that  will 
ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  lives  of  deaf  children  for  whom  Clarke 
School  is  opening  the  world  of  hearing  people. 

A  near  epidemic  of  virus  last  spring  made  the  need  of  an  Infirmary 
imperative.  You  will  note  the  building  rising  on  the  campus.  Of  pre¬ 
fabricated  porcelain-enameled  steel  construction,  it  is  even  more  modern 
than  Magna  Flouse.  That  this  second  phase  of  our  Program  is  approach¬ 
ing  an  actuality  is  most  encouraging. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  our  National  Committee  of  Spon¬ 
sors,  National  Medical  Committee,  and  Bequest  Committee. 


National  Committee 


J.  Seelye  Bixler 

President,  Colby  College 
Sarah  G.  Blanding 

President  Vassar  College 
Frank  L.  Boyden 

Headmaster,  Deerfield  Academy 
Harold  C.  Case 

President,  Boston  University 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr. 

United  States  Senate 
Paul  F.  Clark 

President,  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Harold  W.  Conant 

President,  United  Elastic  Corp. 
Howard  Coonley 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board 
Research-Cottrell,  Incorporated 
Bruce  Crane 

President,  Crane  and  Company, 
Incorporated 
John  J.  Desmond,  Jr. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Massachusetts 
Mrs.  David  Fairchild 
John  M.  Franklin 

President,  United  States  Lines  Co. 


Helen  Keller 
John  F.  Kennedy 

United  States  Senator 
Arthur  J.  Lacy 

Anderson,  Wilcox,  Lacy  and  Lawson 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

Formerly  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  Incorporated 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations 
Lauren  D.  Lyman 

Formerly  Vice-President,  United 
Aircraft  Corporation 
Mrs.  Thomas  McConnell 
Louis  R.  Perini 

President,  National  League  Baseball 
Club  of  Milwaukee,  Incorporated 
John  Forbes  Perkins 

Former  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 
of  Boston 
Lewis  Perry 

Former  Headmaster, 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Debevoise,  Plimpton  and  McLean 
Leverett  Saltonstall 
United  States  Senator 
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Claude  M.  Fuess 
Former  Headmaster, 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 
Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth 
Consulting  Engineer 
Gilbert  Grosvenor 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

National  Geographic  Society 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim 

President,  Daniel  and  Florence 
Guggenheim  Foundation 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Secretary  of  State, 

U.  S.  Department  of  State 
William  C.  Hill 

Former  Principal,  Classical  High 
School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby 

President,  The  Houston  Post 
Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Amend  and  Amend 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 


Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr. 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Gillette  Company 
Spencer  Tracy 
Actor 

Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy 

President,  John  Tracy  Clinic 
Richard  S.  Tufts 

President,  Pinehurst,  Incorporated 
Frederick  M.  Warburg 
Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company 
James  P.  Warburg 

Author  and  Director,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music 
Benjamin  F.  Wright 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
Behavioral  Sciences 
Owen  D.  Young 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Electric  Company 
James  D.  Zellerbach 

President,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 


National  Medical  Committee 


Gordon  D.  Hoople,  M.D. 
Edward  P.  Bagg,  M.D. 
Lawrence  R.  Boies,  M.D. 
Norton  Canfield,  M.D. 
Armand  Caron,  M.D. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.D. 
George  O.  Cummings,  M.D. 
Kenneth  M.  Day,  M.D. 
Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Albert  C.  Furstenberg,  M.D. 
Frederick  T.  Hill,  M.D. 
Howard  House,  M.D. 

Albert  C.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Charles  E.  Kinney,  M.D. 
Julius  Lempert,  M.D. 


John  R.  Lindsay,  M.D. 

M.  H.  Lurie,  M.D. 

Paul  B.  McCready,  M.D. 
Raymond  H.  Marcotte,  M.D. 
Robert  C.  Martin,  M.D. 

John  A.  Murtagh,  M.D. 

C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D. 
Lyman  Richards,  M.D. 
LeRoy  A.  Schall,  M.D. 
Harold  G.  Tobey,  M.D. 
Thomas  L.  Tolan,  M.D. 
Benjamin  M.  Volk,  M.D. 

D.  Harold  Walker,  M.D. 
Edward  J.  Whalen,  M.D. 
Herman  A.  Winkler,  M.D. 


Bequest  Committee 


Joseph  T.  Bartlett,  Esq. 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
Virgil  C.  Brink,  Esq. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  Honorable  Russell  L.  Davenport 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
W.  Frank  Evans,  Esq. 

Sarasota,  Florida 
Robert  S.  Kneeland,  Esq. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Paul  Revere  O’Connell,  Esq. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
The  Honorable  Walter  L.  Stevens 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
The  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Swan 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Hugh  J.  Weldon,  Esq. 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


Following  is  the  financial  report  to  date. 

Total  Subscriptions  $939,675.75 

Total  Payments  $822,743.78 
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DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 


The  Centennial  Development  Goal  is  $2,200,000  to  be  raised  by 
October  1,  1967. 

Your  Chairman  is  full  of  Faith  based  on  experience,  on  a  positive 
philosophy  and  a  belief  in  people.  What  is  needed  and  hoped  for  now 
is  the  active,  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  all  Board  Members  to  do  their 
individual  best  that  the  above-mentioned  goal  can  be  obtained. 

With  continued  enthusiasm, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edith  Scott  Magna, 

General  Chairman 
Centennial  Development  Program 


MR.  E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 


Report  of  the  Building  Committee 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporators,  the  Building 
Committee  has  been  concerned  with  the  following  matters: 

Infirmary 

In  the  interests  of  economy,  the  size  of  the  infirmary  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  a  decrease  of  24  feet  in  the  length  of  the  building,  leaving  a 
two-story  structure  108  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  upper  story  will 
provide  14  beds  and  two  solaria,  each  of  which  can  be  converted  to  four- 
bed  rooms,  thus  permitting  a  maximum  of  22  patients  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  comfortably.  The  upper  story  also  includes  a  dispensary  and 
examining  room,  diet  kitchen,  and  a  station  for  the  nurses.  The  lower 
floor  has  living  quarters  for  three  nurses,  a  laundry  room,  and  storage 
areas.  Plans  for  the  building  have  been  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  and  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  building  employs  a  curtain  wall  construction,  using  porcelain 
enameled  steel  panels  on  the  long  sides;  conventional  brick  walls  are 
used  for  the  ends.  Interior  partitioning  in  general  is  of  steel  panels  with 
baked  enamel  finish.  A  modern  architectural  treatment  is  employed, 
blending  the  brick  surfaces  with  the  soft  colors  of  the  exterior  panels 
to  produce  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  architect  responsible  for  the 
design  and  supervision  of  the  construction  is  Mr.  Robert  W.  Remy  of 
Northampton. 

Seven  contractors  were  invited  to  submit  bids,  of  which  the  lowest 
was  submitted  by  D.  A.  Sullivan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  in  the  amount  of 
$202,812.  A  contract  was  forthwith  executed  with  the  Sullivan  firm, 
and  ground  breaking  ceremonies  were  held  on  May  24,  1959-  The  con¬ 
struction  is  now  well  along,  and  no  delays  arising  from  the  current  steel 
strike  are  anticipated.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  shortly  after  the  I960  spring  vacation. 

Lyman  House 

The  Committee  has  voted  to  renovate  Lyman  House  and  add  a 
small  extension  thereto,  in  order  to  provide  quarters  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Cornerstone-laying  Ceremony  for  McAlister  Infirmary 
October  20,  1959 


Blish,  who  have  rejoined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school.  The  contract 
for  this  work  was  let  on  a  negotiated  basis  to  M.  I.  O’Connor,  Inc.,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.  The  work  is  substantially  completed,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  attractive  and  comfortable  quarters  for  these  faculty  members. 

Proposed  Auditorium-Gymnasium 

The  Committee  has  met  with  two  architectural  firms  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  floor  plans,  architectural  renderings,  and  cost  estimates  of 
an  auditorium  and  gymnasium  to  be  erected  on  the  site  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dudley  Hall.  An  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  James  A. 
Britton,  A. I. A.,  architect  of  Greenfield  who  designed  Magna  House,  to 
proceed  with  this  phase  of  the  work,  with  the  understanding  that  his 
firm  will  be  employed,  at  a  stated  fee,  to  complete  the  architectural  work 
at  such  time  as  funds  are  raised  and  construction  authorized. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
is  urgently  needed  to  replace  the  present  outmoded  and  unsafe  structure. 
The  proposed  building  is  expected  to  embody  a  full-sized  basketball 
court,  which  can  be  converted  into  an  auditorium  with  stage  facilities;  a 
standard  length  swimming  pool;  dressing  and  locker  rooms;  and  office 
space  for  physical-education  personnal  and  certain  other  activities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  O.  Kollmorgen, 

Chairman,  Building  Committee 
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THE  CLARENCE  W.  BARRON  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 
Louise  A.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  Heredity  of  Deafness;  C.  V.  Hudgins,  Ph.D.,  Motor-Phonetics; 

Solis  L.  Kates,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 


Reports 

ol 


The  Clarence  W.  Barron 
Research  Department 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

Submitted  below  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  three  divisions  of 
this  department:  The  Division  of  Experimental  Phonetics,  Division  Con¬ 
cerning  Heredity  of  Deafness,  and  Division  of  Psychology. 

Clarence  V.  Hudgins, 

Director  of  Research 

Division  of  Experimental  Phonetics 

Two  research  projects  were  undertaken  in  this  division  during  the 
year.  One  of  these  was  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of  binaural 
versus  monaural  hearing  in  the  auditory  training  of  deaf  children.  The 
other  was  a  study  of  room  acoustics  and  distance  between  talker  and 
microphone.  Neither  of  these  projects  are  completed  and  will  be  re¬ 
ported  only  partially. 

A.  Binaural  Hearing 

Binaural  hearing  is  currently  receiving  considerable  attention  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  in  clinics  and  research  organizations.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  advertising  and  selling  binaural  hearing  aids  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  superiority  of  binaural  over  the  widely  used  monaural  sys¬ 
tem  is  fully  established.  The  evidence  of  this  superiority,  however,  has 
been  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  laboratory  and  clinical  studies  on 
hard  of  hearing  and  normal  hearing  adults.  There  has  been  very  little 
comparative  data  obtained  from  studies  of  deaf  children  who  have  been 
observed  over  a  period  of  time  in  auditory  training  programs.  If  binaural 
hearing  is  significantly  superior  to  monaural  hearing,  the  educators  of 
the  deaf  want  to  know  it  and  adapt  it  in  their  educational  programs. 
The  cost  of  the  binaural  systems,  however,  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
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MISS  PIKE 
Story  telling  time 


MISS  DEVAN 
A  language  activity 


monaural  system,  hence  the  practical  need  for  determining  its  superiority 
before  jumping  to  conclusions.  This  is  clearly  a  question  that  should  be 
submitted  to  a  rigorous  research  program. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  inaugurate  an  experimental  program 
at  Clarke  during  the  past  year,  a  program  designed  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  two  to  three  years  in  order  that  the  effects  of  binaural  hearing, 
if  any,  may  be  revealed.  It  is  our  understanding  that  other  schools  are 
also  studying  this  problem. 

The  design  of  the  experiment  involved  the  selection  of  two  groups : 
an  experimental  group  which  spends  the  entire  school  day  in  the  class¬ 
room  equipped  with  binaural  apparatus;  and  a  control  group  of  similar 
age  and  educational  level  which  spends  the  day  in  rooms  equipped  with 
the  standard  monaural  system  that  is  used  throughout  the  school.  The 
program  is  seeking  to  answer  the  question:  Under  similar  conditions  of 
auditory  training,  do  deaf  children  make  greater  progress  in  acquiring 
communication  skills,  while  using  binaural  rather  than  the  customary 
monaural  system? 

The  experimental  group  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren  each,  one  of  these  was  starting  its  3rd  year  in  the  regular  Lower 
School,  ages  7  to  8  years;  the  other  section  of  the  experimental  group 
had  completed  the  5  th  year  in  the  Lower  School  and  were  entering  the 
first  year  of  the  Middle  School  program,  ages  9  to  10.  Both  experi¬ 
mental  classes  spent  the  entire  day  in  classrooms  equipped  with  binaural 
group  hearing  aids.  The  control  group  was  composed  of  five  classes 
of  children  in  the  3rd  to  5th  year  in  the  Lower  School  and  one  in  the 
first  year  of  Middle  School. 

An  important  part  of  an  experiment  of  this  type  is  the  problem  of 
establishing  by  valid  tests  the  developmental  levels  of  the  subjects  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experimental  program.  This  is  important  because 
the  scores  provide  the  base  for  measuring  progress  over  the  experimental 
period. 

Tests  of  speech  intelligibility  and  tests  of  speech  perception  are 
available  for  the  older  children  but  simplified  forms  of  these  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  younger  children.  Such  tests  were  devised  and  administered 
at  the  start  of  the  experimental  program.  Tests  for  speech  intelligibility 
were  devised  in  which  samples  of  spontaneous  speech  were  obtained 
from  all  the  children  by  the  method  of  presenting  provocative  pictures 
and  encouraging  the  children  to  talk  about  them.  The  children’s  speech 
was  tape  recorded  for  later  analysis.  The  tapes  are  being  analyzed  for 
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intelligibility,  phrasing,  fluency,  inflection,  voice  quality,  and  rhythmic 
structure. 

For  tests  of  speech  perception  the  multiple  choice  test  developed  for 
young  deaf  children  by  Miss  Quick1  in  this  laboratory  are  used. 

B.  Room  acoustics  and  distance  between  talker  and  microphone : 

This  study  was  planned  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  using  our  hearing  aid  equipment  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has  been 
our  custom  in  setting  up  the  classrooms  for  auditory  training  to  treat  all 
wall  and  ceiling  space  with  acoustic  tile  and  with  a  heavy  pile  rug  on 
the  floor.  Under  these  partially  non-reverberent  conditions,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  microphones  could  be  suspended  above  the  head  of  the 
teacher  and  over  the  center  of  the  semi-circle  of  desks  in  the  room  and 
that  distance  between  speaker  and  microphone  made  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  speech  signals.  Thus  under  the  low  reverberation 
condition  and  with  microphones  suspended  above  the  head,  the  teacher 
is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  speaking  directly  into  the  microphone.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  assumed  that  speech  signals  remained  at  a  relatively 
constant  level  independent  of  teacher-microphone  distance  because  of 
the  compression  feature  of  the  amplifiers. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  about  these  conditions  from  several 
teachers,  who  questioned  these  arrangements  and  requested  chest  micro¬ 
phones  instead,  it  was  decided  to  make  some  acoustic  tests  in  order  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  validity  of  our  assumptions.  The  experimental 
procedure  was  as  follows:  Tape  recordings  of  speech  samples  were  made 
in  sound-treated  and  non-sound-treated  rooms  with  the  speaker  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  six  and  twelve  inches  and  at  3,  6,  9,  12  and  18  feet  from  the 
microphone.  The  tape  recordings  were  then  re-recorded  on  the  Sono- 
graph  and  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  what  changes  occurred  in  the 
speech  patterns  as  a  result  of  these  variable  conditions  employed  in  the 
experiment.  The  Sonograms  revealed  clear  differences  in  the  records  as 
a  function  of  distance  but  further  tests  and  analyses  are  required  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  fully  interpret  the  records.  The  study  is  still  in 
process  and  no  final  conclusion  can  be  drawn  at  the  moment.  Sufficient 
data  are  available,  however,  to  indicate  that  speech  signals  transmitted 
over  group  hearing  aids  are  not  independent  of  distance  between  the 
speaker  and  the  microphone  even  in  our  best  sound-treated  classroom  but 
rather  the  indication  is  that  the  greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  speech  patterns. 

1  Volta  Review,  55,  1953,  pp  28-31. 
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C.  Other  activities  during  the  year'. 

I  attended  the  Convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
at  Colorado  Springs  in  late  June.  Both  Mrs.  Hudgins  and  I  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  program.  I  read  a  paper  in  the  Research  Section 
entitled  "Research  in  Speech  for  the  Deaf:  Implications  for  the  Class¬ 
room  Teacher.”  In  addition  to  reading  the  paper,  we  each  served  as 
members  of  three  Workshop  Groups:  Auditory  Training,  Speech  for 
Primary  Pupils,  and  Pre-School  and  Kindergarten  Methods. 

Two  papers  were  read  at  the  30th  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  One  of  these  was  a  report 
on  a  year  in  England  including  the  International  Congress  at  Man¬ 
chester.  The  other  paper  was  on  the  Research  Program  of  the  Division 
of  Experimental  Phonetics  and  Audiology. 

I  also  attended,  with  Mr.  Pratt,  a  Working  Conference  on  "Health 
Aspects  of  Hearing  Conservation”  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  May 

18-19. 

Teaching  activities  included  the  usual  lecture  courses  in  Audiology 
and  Motor  Phonetics  for  the  students  of  the  Teacher  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  two  graduate  courses,  one  in  each  semester,  were 
given  for  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  at  Smith  College. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  had  Dr.  Solis  Kates  with  us  during  the 
past  year.  While  he  has  been  able  to  serve  only  on  a  part-time  basis, 
his  report  shows  his  interest  in  the  effects  of  the  handicap  of  deafness 
upon  the  development  of  children  and  in  the  special  problems  involved 
in  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

The  chronic  problem  of  maintaining  group  hearing  aids  has  been 
lighter  during  the  year  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  the 
services  of  an  efficient  local  repair  man  who  has  been  both  reliable  and 
prompt  with  his  repairs. 

This  Division  gratefuly  acknowledges  assistance  in  the  form  of  a 
Research  Grant  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  which  has  been  available 
during  the  past  3  years.  This  fund  had  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
experimental  equipment  employed  in  the  studies  of  pitch  discrimination 
and  for  the  binaural  hearing  studies  described  above.  It  was  also  used 
to  provide  the  services  of  a  graduate  assistant  over  a  2-year  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  V.  Hudgins, 

Director  of  Research 
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Concerning  Heredity  ot  Deafness 


The  routine  work  in  this  department  has  continued,  much  as  it  has 
in  preceding  years.  Each  year,  however,  it  increases  and  consumes  much 
more  time.  Histories  of  the  nineteen  new  pupils  admitted  to  Clarke 
School  this  fall  have  already  been  opened. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  we  have  no  new  pupils  who  were 
deafened  by  meningitis,  none  whose  deafness  was  attributed  to  Rh  in¬ 
compatibility  and  none  whose  mother  had  Rubella  during  pregnancy. 

(a)  The  deafness  in  six  cases  was  presumably  due  to  heredity: 

One  child  has  deaf  parents.  His  father  attended  Clarke  School  and 
his  mother  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf.  This  child 
has  an  older  sister  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Two  children  have  older  brothers  who  are  deaf.  One  is  in  Magna 
House  and  the  other  attends  the  Brattleboro  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  two  cases  there  is  a  history  of  deafness  on  the  maternal  side. 

One  child’s  deafness  was  attributed  to  measles  at  8  months,  but 
there  is  other  deafness  in  the  maternal  line  and  both  the  mother  and 
brother  and  deaf  in  one  ear. 

(b)  Four  children  were  premature  babies: 

One  child,  a  seven  months  baby,  weighed  4  lbs.,  6  oz.  at  birth 
and  at  one  year  weighed  only  1 5  V2  ^s-  This  was  an  adopted  child  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  family  history.  Presumably  there  was  no  deaf¬ 
ness  in  the  family. 

One  child,  a  seven  months  baby,  weighed  4  lbs.  at  birth.  He  was 
jaundiced  and  a  week  later  contracted  pneumonia.  Though  his  father 
wears  a  hearing  aid,  the  deafness  in  his  case  was  attributed  to  his  war 
service. 

One  child,  a  seven  months  baby,  weighed  4  lbs.,  3  oz.  at  birth. 
His  deafness  was  attributed  to  a  possible  overdose  of  streptomycin  in  in¬ 
fancy.  There  are  two  other  cases  of  deafness  in  his  family,  both  said  to 
have  been  acquired. 

One  child,  a  six  and  a  half  months  baby,  weighed  2  lbs.,  14  oz.  at 
birth.  He  was  cyanotic  and  put  on  oxygen.  No  transfusions  were  given. 
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He  developed  an  upper  respiratory  infection  during  the  first  week  and 
was  very  ill  with  a  high  fever.  He  was  hospitalized  for  about  8  weeks. 
There  is  no  other  deafness  as  far  as  known  in  this  family. 

(c)  In  the  nine  other  cases  thought  to  have  been  born  deaf  the  cause 
of  the  deafness  is  uncertain.  None  were  premature  babies  and  none  have 
any  deaf  relative  except  as  follows: 

One  child’s  uncle  had  "broken  ear  drums.” 

On  child’s  cousin  (a  former  Clarke  School  pupil)  was  deafened 
by  meningitis  at  5  years. 

One  child’s  uncle  was  deafened  by  an  accident  in  childhood. 

One  child’s  step-uncle  became  deaf  from  his  work  in  a  noisy  plant. 

One  child’s  grandparents  became  deaf  at  over  80. 

The  usual  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  was  given  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Class  during  the  first  semester  and  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Auditory  Function  and  its  Relation  to  the  Educational  Program  was 
given  during  the  second  semester,  as  well  as  several  lectures  on  our 
collection  of  pedigree  charts. 

All  of  our  children  were  given  audiometer  tests  at  least  twice  during 
the  year,  while  all  new  children  and  special  cases  were  tested  as  often  as 
was  necessary  to  obtain  reliable  results.  The  new  Audiometer  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  seems  to  operate  very  efficiently.  The  group  of  family  audio- 
grams  continues  to  increase  each  year. 

Children  and  adults  sent  by  doctors,  school  nurses  and  social 
workers  continue  to  come  each  year  for  hearing  tests  and  advice.  We 
also  test  groups  from  the  Smith  College  Nursery  School,  the  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  Day  School,  our  Teacher  Education  Department  members  and  all 
new  members  of  the  Clarke  School  staff. 

This  past  year,  we  have  had  more  illness  than  for  a  long  time.  We 
bad  one  case  of  chicken  pox  in  Leonard  House  and  nine  cases  in  Magna 
House;  one  case  of  measles  in  Leonard  House,  four  cases  in  Magna 
House  and  five  cases  in  Gawith  Hall;  one  case  of  mumps  in  Rogers 
Hall,  five  cases  in  Gawith  Hall,  eight  cases  in  Magna  House  and  seven 
cases  in  Leonard  House. 

In  October,  we  had  two  bad  cases  of  croup  and  in  February,  one 
•child  with  virus  pneumonia  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  One  child  had 
a  broken  collar  bone  and  another  had  a  tumor  removed  from  the  arm. 
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The  incidence  of  infected  ears  was  greater  than  in  many  years  and 
a  near  epidemic  of  virus  before  Easter  made  it  seem  wise  to  send  all 
chlidren  home  who  were  not  sick  and  to  close  the  school  early.  This 
virus  affected  most  of  the  Rogers  Hall  children  as  well  as  a  large  group 
in  Gawith  Hall. 

Booster  shots  of  Salk  Polio  vaccine  were  given  to  eleven  children 
in  Leonard  House,  twelve  children  in  Yale  House,  forty- five  children  in 
Magna  House,  forty-four  children  in  Gawith  Hall  and  forty-three  chil¬ 
dren  in  Rogers  Hall. 

Dr.  Manwell  gave  Booster  DPT  shots  to  eighteen  children  and  Dr. 
Smith  gave  them  to  six  additional  children.  Dr.  Manwell  vaccinated 
seven  children  and  Dr.  Smith  vaccinated  nine  children. 

Five  children  were  fitted  to  glasses  for  the  first  time  and  four  others 
had  their  prescriptions  changed.  One  child  had  an  eye  operation. 

We  have  always  tried  to  have  the  children’s  teeth  attended  to  and 
it  was  especially  heartening  to  have  all  three  of  our  doctors,  while  they 
were  giving  our  children  their  yearly  physical  examinations,  remark  on 
the  exceptionally  good  condition  of  the  children’s  teeth. 

We  again  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Claire  C.  Man- 
well,  Dr.  Fredrika  P.  Smith,  Dr.  James  H.  Averill,  and  Dr.  Russell  F. 
Gervais,  who  are  always  most  generous  in  giving  time  for  routine  physi¬ 
cal  examinations  each  Fall  and  for  their  help  and  advice  throughout  the 
year. 

Work  on  the  pedigree  charts  progresses  rather  slowly.  As  much 
time  as  possible  during  the  past  year  was  spent  in  trying  to  bring  them 
up  to  date  but  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done.  We  continue  to  have 
many  inquiries  as  to  when  our  next  publication  can  be  expected.  Our 
first  volume  of  Clarke  School  Studies  Concerning  the  Heredity  of  Deaf¬ 
ness  was  published  in  1949.  There  has  accumulated  during  the  10-year 
interval  additional  data  both  on  the  families  whose  histories  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  earlier  study  and  on  new  families.  Many  changes  have 
occurred  in  a  large  group  of  the  families  apearing  in  Volume  I.  These 
pedigrees  should  be  presented  after  revision,  in  a  second  volume  as  well 
as  those  of  the  families  of  new  children  who  have  entered  Clarke  School 
since  the  first  volume  was  published. 

I  also  feel  that  something  should  be  done  with  the  two  large  com¬ 
munity  studies  made  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Bell’s  material  which  was  the- 
basis  of  these  studies  as  well  as  all  the  work  we  have  since  put  into  these 
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large  pedigree  charts  should  certainly  not  be  wasted.  No  other  school 
for  the  deaf  or  research  center  has  as  much  material  on  heredity  of  deaf¬ 
ness.  It  should  not  remain  locked  away  in  our  files ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louise  A.  Hopkins 
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This  report  is  my  first  to  the  Members  of  the  Corporation;  I  do 
hope  that  it  reflects  my  deep  interest  in  the  children  at  Clarke  School. 
I  also  hope  that  the  report  indicates,  to  some  extent,  my  pleasure  in 
working  with  Dr.  Pratt,  the  School  Principal,  Dr.  Hudgins,  Director  ot 
Research,  and  Miss  Numbers,  Miss  Magner,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Super¬ 
vising  Teachers,  and  of  course,  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  This 
year  was  devoted  to  three  functions :  the  clinical  psychological  phase,  the 
teaching  phase  with  teachers-in-training,  and  the  formulation  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  research  project  dealing  with  problem-solving  techniques  of  the 
deaf. 

A.  Clinical  Psychology 

Taking  up  the  clinical  psychological  phase  first,  a  large  part  was 
spent  in  the  evaluation  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school.  Thirty- 
three  children,  almost  all  of  whom  were  three  or  four  years  of  age,  were 
examined  for  intellectual  capacity  and  for  personality  development. 
While  the  Leiter  International  Scale  was  the  testing  instrument  most 
frequently  used,  other  types  of  intellectual  tasks  were  administered,  such 
as  certain  parts  of  the  Stanford-Binet  and  the  Goodenough  Draw-A-Man 
test.  In  addition,  sixteen  students  at  the  Clarke  School  were  evaluated 
with  regard  to  their  intellectual  potential  and  their  personaliy  qualities. 
The  tests  most  frequently  used  for  this  evaluation  were  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scales,  the  Rorschach  Test,  and  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test.  Testing  the  current  students  at  the  school  was  for  the  purposes 
of  assisting  the  teachers  in  planning  the  students’  educational  programs 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  the  students  were  achieving  at  a  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  intellectual  ability.  Finally,  a  program  of  personality 
counseling  was  instituted  with  those  students  of  the  school  who  mani¬ 
fested  some  difficulties  in  their  school  progress  and  who,  it  was  thought, 
could  be  assisted  in  effecting  better  adjustments  to  the  educational  and 
social  phases  of  Clarke  School.  Nineteen  students  were  included  in  this 
counseling  program;  some  of  the  students  had  four  or  five  contacts  with 
the  psychologist.  A  small  number  of  students  were  counseled  more 
frequently,  having  weekly  sessions  extending  over  a  period  of  weeks. 
In  the  counseling  part  of  my  work,  I  received  a  great  deal  of  support 
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from  Miss  Numbers  and  Mr.  Bruce  who  were  always  ready  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  their  insights  and  knowledge  about  the  counseled  students. 

B.  Teaching 

In  the  teaching  function,  a  great  deal  of  thought  was  initially  given  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  and  understanding  that  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  new  teacher  of  deaf  children.  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Hud¬ 
gins,  a  course  was  planned  that  would,  first,  give  the  student-teachers  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  deaf  children  face  in  their  growth 
and  development,  and  second,  develop  in  them  an  understanding  of  how 
deaf  children  compare  with  hearing  children  in  their  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  In  this  course,  two  areas  of  child  psychology  were  particu¬ 
larly  stressed :  the  growth  of  language  and  concepts  in  deaf  children  and 
the  effect  of  sensory  deprivation,  such  as  deafness,  upon  personality 
formation  in  deaf  children.  The  teaching  assignments  and  class  discus¬ 
sion  centered  about  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
can  proceed  further  with  these  purposes  in  the  next  classes  of  teachers- 
in-training. 

C.  Research 

In  the  research  function,  two  problems  were  explored.  First,  there 
was  a  short  range  problem  which  could  be  combined  with  the  clinical 
psychological  work  of  planning  students’  educational  programs,  and  of 
counseling  students.  The  second  research  problem  dealt  with  a  series 
of  interrelated  experiments  which  would  have  for  their  purpose  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  problem  solving  in  deaf  children. 

1.  Short  range  problem. 

The  first  research  problem  grew  out  of  the  everyday  contacts 
of  the  psychologist  with  some  of  the  students,  16  years  and  older, 
of  the  Upper  School  who  were  referred  for  intellectual  evaluation  and 
personal  counseling.  Almost  uniformly,  these  children  were  administered 
the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale.  This  scale  is  an  intelligence  test 
that  is  designed  for  individuals  16  years  and  older,  and  that  consists 
of  two  parts,  a  verbal  and  a  performance  part.  From  past  experience, 
we  knew  that  deaf  children  do  very  poorly  on  the  verbal  part  of  this 
test  and  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  omit  this  part.  However,  after  a 
series  of  very  provocative  discussions  with  the  teachers  at  the  school, 
it  was  decided  to  test  these  children  as  well  on  the  verbal  part  of  this 
scale.  In  this  way,  we  would  know  how  deaf  children  compared  with 
hearing  children  on  their  verbal  attainments  as  well  as  on  their  per¬ 
formance  attainments.  Information  would  then  be  available  about  how 
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well  deaf  children  could  compete  verbally  with  hearing  children  when 
the  deaf  children  were  called  upon  to  make  their  adjustments  in  an 
environment  outside  of  Clarke  School.  Also,  this  information  could  be 
studied  by  the  teachers  to  see  where  in  the  verbal  part  of  the  intelligence 
test  the  children  were  being  brought  up  to  the  level  of  hearing  children 
and  where  this  level  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  deaf  children  remained 
below  that  of  the  hearing  children. 

Only  a  small  number  of  children  were  studied  but  two  trends  are 
apparent  in  the  data  collected.  A  caution  must  be  entered  at  this  point; 
these  trends  must  be  viewed  as  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  Further 
testing  of  the  Upper  School  children  must  be  done  before  any  conviction 
can  be  attached  to  these  trends.  The  results  indicate  that,  on  the  per¬ 
formance  part  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale,  the  students  performed 
at  or  above  the  level  of  hearing  subjects  of  the  same  age.  The  per¬ 
formance  part  of  the  test  does  not  require  any  significant  oral  communi¬ 
cation  but  rather  examines  for  the  ability  to  manipulate  objects  and  for 
the  ability  to  develop  and  analyze  conceptual  and  perceptual  relations. 
Hence,  one  tentative  conclusion  might  be  that,  when  verbal  symbols  are 
minimized,  the  Clarke  School  students,  in  their  intelligence  attainments, 
are  equal  to  hearing  children  of  the  same  age.  A  second  part  of  this 
study  deals  with  the  information  sub-test  of  the  verbal  part  of  the 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale.  The  information  subtest  demands  verbal 
communication.  The  questions,  for  the  Clarke  School  students,  are 
written  on  4-inch  by  6-inch  cards  and  are  read  aloud  by  the  students  and 
then  answered.  This  information  test  is  thought  to  be  affected  by  the 
pre-school  environment  of  the  individual.  Hence,  if  this  early  environ¬ 
ment  is  impoverished,  scores  on  the  information  sub-test  will  be  lowered; 
later  schooling  is  supposed  to  remedy  this  early  impoverished  environ¬ 
ment  only  to  a  slight  degree.  Despite  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  deaf 
students  experience  an  environment  where  there  is  sensory  deprivation 
due  to  their  lack  of  hearing,  nevertheless  the  scores  on  this  subtest  are 
relatively  high,  almost  reaching  the  mean  scores  of  hearing  children  of 
this  age.  This  result  may  be  due  to  the  excellent  work  that  our  teachers 
are  doing  in  helping  the  students  acquire  the  information  about  the 
world  to  make  up  for  their  initial  handicap.  A  third  part  of  this  project 
concerns  the  vocabulary  subtest  of  the  Wechsler  Scale.  Again  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  subtest  are  written  on  cards  and  the  Clarke  School  students 
read  the  questions  out  loud  and  answer  the  questions.  With  respect  to 
the  vocabulary  subtest  scores,  the  data  requires  further  study;  no  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  at  present.  It  does  appear  that  the  vocabulary 
scores  of  the  deaf  children  are  below  those  of  hearing  children.  At  this 
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point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vocabulary  subtest  is  believed  to 
be  affected  by  an  impoverished  pre-school  environment  and  that  such  a 
handicap  is  thought  to  be  remedied  only  under  rare  circumstances. 
Hence,  one  goal,  among  others  of  this  study,  is  to  subject  this  theoretical 
proposition  to  an  empirical  test. 

2.  Long  range  research  program. 

This  program  deals  with  the  problem-solving  and  learning  activities 
of  deaf  children.  In  this  broad  program,  we  will  be  concerned  with 
identifying  the  types  of  techniques  used  by  deaf  children  for  solving 
many  different  kinds  of  problems  in  a  great  variety  of  situations.  On 
the  basis  of  these  results,  we  believe  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  solving  resources  available  to  deaf  children  for 
adjusting  to  the  complex  environment.  In  order  to  make  clear  to  us 
these  resources,  we  will  use  a  method  that  will  externalize  the  successive 
choices  of  the  children  in  solving  the  experimental  problems.  The  term, 
problem-solving  technique,  will  refer  to  this  successive  pattern  of 
choices.  Broadly  conceived,  there  are  probably  two  general  patterns, 
one  an  orderly  succession  of  choices  and  the  other  random.  After  having 
identified  the  problem-solving  techniques,  we  can  then  evaluate 
a)  whether  these  techniques  are  efficient,  that  is,  lead  to  the  solution  of 
problems  with  a  minimum  number  of  choices,  and  b)  whether  these 
techniques  minimize  the  strain  on  the  memory  and  inference  capacities 
of  deaf  children. 

The  first  project  to  be  undertaken  is  to  analyze  the  problem-solving 
techniques  of  deaf  children  in  two  different  types  of  problems,  or  con¬ 
cept  attainment  tasks.  In  one  type  of  task,  the  children  will  be  working 
with  materials  which  are  in  plain  view.  In  the  other  type  of  task, 
the  materials  will  not  be  visible.  In  each  type  of  task,  we  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  problem-solving  techniques  used  by  the  deaf  children  in 
attaining  the  correct  answer,  or  concept.  Further,  we  will  note  whether 
the  deaf  children  alter  their  problem-solving  techniques  to  reflect  the 
greater  difficulties  of  the  situation  where  the  materials  are  not  visible. 

The  subjects  of  this  study  will  consist,  in  the  main,  of  students  in 
the  Upper  School  of  Clarke  School.  The  students  will  be  between  14 
and  17  years  of  age;  and  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  test  materials  will  consist  of  a  set  of  cards,  with  each  card 
measuring  3  inches  by  5  inches.  Each  card  will  portray  different  com¬ 
binations  of  four  attributes,  each  attribute  having  three  values.  The 
Tour  attributes  are  figures,  colors,  numbers,  and  borders.  The  figures 
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comprise  squares,  circles,  or  crosses.  The  colors  include  black,  green, 
or  red.  Each  card  may  have  one  figure,  or  two  figures,  or  some  three 
figures  and  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  borders  on  the  card. 

These  test  materials  are  uniquely  appropriate  for  the  investigation 
of  the  problem-solving  abilities  of  deaf  children.  The  problems  require 
for  their  solution  simply  the  manipulation  of  the  cards  by  the  subjects. 
The  techniques  used  by  deaf  children  in  solving  conceptual  problems 
are  evident  to  the  experimenter  without  the  need  for  the  deaf  children 
to  explain  their  techniques.  Each  subject  will  be  tested  individually  on 
three  separate  occasions,  a  demonstration-practice  session  and  two  ex¬ 
perimental  sessions.  The  duration  of  each  session  will  be  about  30 
minutes.  At  each  session,  the  subject  will  be  required  to  solve  four 
problems.  The  first  session  will  be  the  demonstration-practice  session. 
In  the  demonstration  part  of  the  first  session,  the  subject  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  all  81  cards  which  will  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  array  to 
make  it  simple  for  the  subject  to  locate  any  particular  card.  The  subject 
will  be  shown  a  card  that  is  a  positive  example  of  the  concept  that  the 
experimenter  has  in  mind.  The  meaning  of  a  concept  will,  then,  be 
carefully  explained  and  demonstrated  by  lipreading  and  if  necessary  by 
written  instructions. 

In  this  demonstration  part  of  the  first  session,  the  experimenter  will 
illustrate  one  concept,  "all  black  cards,”  by  selecting  three  cards  where 
all  the  figures  are  black  and  explaining  that  these  cards  are  correct  in¬ 
stances  of  the  concept  "all  black  cards.”  The  subject  will  then  be  re¬ 
quested  to  select  three  additional  cards  representing  the  concept  of  "all 
black  cards.”  After  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  understands  the  nature 
of  the  task,  the  subject  will  complete  three  practice  problems.  The  ex¬ 
perimenter  will  note  all  the  choices  that  the  subject  makes  and  the 
guesses  the  subject  offers  until  the  correct  choice  and  guess  are  advanced. 
Each  subject  will  be  further  informed  to  go  about  each  task  as  efficiently 
as  possible. 

In  the  second  and  third  sessions  the  subject  will  be  given  4  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve  with  the  same  instructions  as  in  the  demonstration  session. 
For  one  group,  the  81  cards  will  be  presented  in  full  view  in  the  second 
session;  and  in  the  third  session,  these  81  cards  will  be  removed  from 
view.  For  another  group  matched  with  the  first  group  on  age,  hearing, 
and  intelligence,  these  81  cards  will  be  removed  from  view  in  the  second 
session;  but  in  the  third  session,  the  cards  will  be  in  full  view. 
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The  appropriate  measurements,  observation,  and  statistical  tests  will 
be  performed  to  ascertain  the  problem-solving  techniques  of  the  deaf 
children  when  confronted  with  the  cards  in  full  view  and  when  the  cards 
are  removed. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Solis  L.  Kates 

Research  Clinical  Psychologist 
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Guidance 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

The  following  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  Guidance  Program 
for  the  school  year  1958-59. 

During  the  year  the  Guidance  Counselor  continued  the  excellent 
relationship  established  with  the  Massachusetts  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Commission.  The  number  of  letters  and  telephone  calls  from 
academic  and  vocational  schools  concerning  our  graduates  increased. 
This  is  another  evidence  of  their  calling  upon  us  when  minor  problems 
or  questions  arise  rather  than  waiting  until  major  situations  result. 

The  Clarke  School  film  was  shown  to  the  faculty  and/or  student 
body  of  as  many  of  the  schools  as  possible  where  our  graduates  will 
attend  in  1959-60. 

The  research  project  on  the  Social  Problems  of  Clarke  School 
Alumni  was  concluded  and  a  preliminary  report  is  included. 

Our  Graduating  Class  was  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years. 


Graduate 

Future  Plans 

Bohrman,  Jeffrey 

Germantown  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bolduc,  Jane 

Venerini  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Brown,  Marion 

Technical  High,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fields,  Mickey 

Montgomery  County  Schools,  Maryland 

Maclnnes,  Roddy 

Williston  Academy,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Maciolek,  Mike 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont 

Meek,  Beverly 

Northampton  School  for  Girls, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Posco,  Joyce 

St.  Barnard’s  High  School,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Cote,  Camille 

Gough  Business  School,  Springfield 

Mass. 

Dunton,  James 

Family  business,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Estes,  Woody 

On-the-job  Training,  Florence  Casket 
Company,  Florence,  Mass. 

Mercure,  Marilyn 

On-the-job  Training 

Mercure,  Marcia 

On-the-job  Training 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  private  and  public  high  schools  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  academic  requirements  and  standards.  The  fu¬ 
ture  placement  of  our  graduates  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  meet 
this  challenge  of  improving  the  academic  quality  of  our  students. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  Parent-Guidance  program  could  be  of 
great  assistance  in  cooperating  with  the  teachers  in  preparing  the  ground 
work  for  many  of  our  activities. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  cooperation  and 
support  during  the  time  I  have  been  at  Clarke  School.  I  have  grown  to 
love  and  appreciate  the  faculty  and  staff  as  well  as  the  children.  I  trust 
your  future  endeavors  will  meet  with  success. 

The  preliminary  report  on  the  research  project  on  The  Social  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Clarke  School  Alumni  follows: 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  Guidance  Counselor,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Alumni,  has  been  carrying  out  a  detailed  study  of  the 
social  adjustment  of  Clarke  School  graduates.  This  particular  area  was 
selected  for  research  because  of  the  maze  of  conflicting  opinions,  asser¬ 
tions,  and  "testimonials”  concerning  the  ability  and  advisability  of  the 
deaf  being  educated  by  the  "pure  oral”  method. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  study,  a  complete  report  is  not 
available  at  this  time.  However,  a  preliminary  outline  of  the  findings 
is  herewith  offered  for  your  information. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY: 

a.  To  determine  the  extent  and  types  of  social  participation  of  our 
graduates  with  hearing  people  in  vocational,  academic,  and  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

b.  To  determine  the  nature  and  prevelancy  of  problems  encountered 
by  our  graduates  as  they  continue  their  academic  or  vocational 
training  with  hearing  people. 

c.  To  identify  any  areas  in  the  Clarke  School  program  that  may  have 
had  (or  presently  have)  weaknesses  that  contribute  to  these 
problems. 

d.  To  complete  the  first  phase  of  a  long-range  evaluation  of  the 
Guidance  Program  at  Clarke  School.  The  Alumni  selected  for 
this  first  study  received  little  formal  guidance  as  to  academic  or 
vocational  activities  upon  graduation.  (The  second  phase  would 
be  completed  sometime  after  1967  when  a  ten  year  period  of 
graduates  will  have  received  the  services  of  the  Guidance  Program 
and  have  had  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  experience  after 
graduation. 
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METHOD  OF  STUDY: 


The  use  of  questionnaires  was  deemed  unreliable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

a.  Returns  in  most  studies  seldom  exceed  70%,  leaving  a  sizeable 
minority  unreported  . 

b.  Students  who  view  themselves  as  "successful”  are  more  inclined 
to  reply  to  questionnaires  than  those  who  experienced  consider¬ 
able  difficulty.  (In  as  much  as  one  of  the  facets  of  the  study  was 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  problems,  it  was  felt 
a  more  direct  and  reliable  measure  was  necessary.) 

c.  There  always  exists  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  student  and  improper  interpretation  by  the  person 
sending  the  questionnaire. 

d.  A  tendency  often  exists  for  students  to  reply  "as  they  are  expected 
to  respond.” 

The  technique  of  the  personal  interview  was  selected  because: 

a.  It  permitted  a  more  reliable  sampling  of  the  graduates. 

b.  It  minimized  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation. 

c.  It  permitted  the  receiving  of  additional  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  used  to  verify  previous  statements. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  STUDY: 

All  graduates  receiving  diplomas  between  the  ten  year  period  1943- 
1952  were  to  be  studied.  This  group  was  selected  because  most  of  them 
had  been  away  from  Clarke  School  long  enough  for  definite  patterns  to 
be  present,  and  because  the  Guidance  Program  was  initiated  in  1952. 

A  total  of  eighty  graduates  were  listed  on  the  records  of  the  school. 
Eighteen  were  reported  as  living  outside  of  New  England  and  could  not 
be  contacted.  (In  subsequent  work,  two  of  the  alumni  chose  not  to 
participate  and  it  was  impossible  to  contact  seven  others. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY: 

A  work  sheet  of  some  103  questions  and  points  of  information  was 
developed  by  the  Guidance  Counselor.  This  sheet  was  revised  by  a 
Seminar  group  of  the  Educational  Psychology  department  of  the  Univer- 
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MISS  KIMBALL 

We  explore  many  lands  through  books 


MISS  SERUMGARD 
Learning  to  watch  your  pennies 


sity  of  Utah.  Many  valuable  suggestions  were  also  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute  of  Special  Education,  University  of  Utah. 

Several  alumni,  not  connected  with  the  study,  were  asked  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  material  for  clarity,  completeness,  and  value. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  appointments  were  not  scheduled.  It 
was  felt  that  "dropping  in  unannounced’’  gave  the  interviewer  a  better 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  graduate  and  his  surroundings. 


Table  I 


Deaf 

Deafened 

Hard  of  Hearing 

Attended  High  School 

24 

1 

2 

Graduated  from  High  School 
Transfers  to  Business  or 

19 

1 

2 

Trade  Schools 

5 

Attended  Vocational  Schools 

15 

1 

2 

Graduated  from  These  Schools 

13 

1 

1 

On-The-Job  Training 

7 

2 

4 

Deaf  41 

Deafened  4 

Hof  H  8 


Table  II 

Academic  Achievement  at  Clarke  School 

(Measured  by  Stanford  Achievement) 

Scores  above  8.0  39.  or  70%  (Academic  Diplomas) 

Scores  between  6.0  and  7.9  12  or  25%  (Pre- Vocational 

Diplomas) 

Scores  below  5.9  2  or  5  % 

Attendance  at  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

Two  graduated  from  Specialized  Junior  Colleges 
Four  graduated  from  four-year  universities  or  colleges 
One  will  soon  complete  his  Ph.D. 

One  attended  Gallaudet. 

Two  are  still  completing  their  undergraduate  work. 

Two  dropped  out  of  the  undergraduate  program  prior  to 
graduation. 
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MISS  WITTKO 

Elections  provide  work  in  mathematics 


MISS  TAMBURINI 
Study  of  the  human  body 


Table  III 


Occupations 

Professional  or  Managerial 
Clerical 
Services 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 


9  or  17  % 
13  or  24.5% 
lor  1.9% 
13  or  24.5% 
11  or  20.8% 
6  or  11.3% 


Table  IV 

Status  of  the  Semi-Skilled  and  Unskilled 

Of  the  seventeen  in  this  group,  9  graduated  from  high  school,  six 
attended  some  type  of  business  or  vocational  school,  and  only  two  re¬ 
ceived  no  special  training  after  graduating  from  Clarke  School. 

Four  expressed  discontent  with  their  siutation.  They  received  no  as¬ 
sistance  as  to  job  or  training  selection  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

Four  appear  to  be  contented  with  their  work  and  are  operating  at 
capacity. 

Eleven  expressed  confidence  that  they  could  have  attained  a  higher 
type  of  vocation  if  a  Guidance  program  had  been  in  effect  in  their  high 
schools,  at  Clarke  School,  or  if  the  supervision  from  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Commission  had  been  by  skilled  personnel. 

Two  expressed  themselves  as  having  gone  to  high  school  without 
Clarke  School  approval.  Both  reported  considerable  academic  and  so¬ 
cial  maladjustment. 

Comment:  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Guidance  Counselor  that  this 
group  would  have  benefited  considerably  by  the  present  Guidance  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  liaison  between  Clarke  School  and  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Commission. 


Table  V 

Social  Participation  (53  responses) 

Extent  of  Social  Participation  in  Schools  with  Hearing  Students 
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MRS.  MILLER 
Dramatizing  Bible  literature 


MRS.  GLICKMAN 


Taking  a  trip 


Comparable 

None  Commuted  Limited  w /Hearing  Very  Active 
5  6  18  7  4 

Extent  of  Social  Participation  in  Community  with  Hearing  People 

Formal 

C o m m unity  Entertainment 

None  Sports  PTA  Church  Neighbors  Projects  at  Home 
19  10  8  7  27  13  6 

Extent  of  Social  Participation  at  Work 
(Lunch  Hour,  Recreation  Programs) 

None  Limited  Sometimes  Often 
3  15  17  18 

Extent  to  Which  Hearing  Neighbors  Visit  in  Your  Home 
Never  Seldom  Occasionally  Often 
2  13  20  18 

Extent  to  Which  You  Visit  Homes  of  Hearing  Neighbors 

3  19  12  19 

Table  VI 

Extent  of  Close  Friendship  with  Hearing  (53  responses) 

Hearing  Hearing, 

Mainly  People  and  Oral  Deaf  Oral  Deaf.  Oral  and 
Hearing  Oral  Deaf  Only  Non-Oral  Non-Oral 
2  21  *  1  19**  8 

*12  of  this  group  reported  occasional  visits  with  their  hearing  friends.  Nine 
reported  that  they  often  were  in  contact  with  hearing  friends  in  various  activities. 

**Fourteen  reported  occasional  contact  with  their  hearing  friends.  Five  reported 
they  were  often  in  contact  with  hearing  people  in  social  affairs.  Twelve  reported 
only  limited  (seldom)  contact  with  non-oral  friends. 

Table  VII 

Most  Common  Problems  in  Making  Friends  with  Hearing  People 

(Listed  in  order  of  prevelancy) 

1.  Hearing  people  think  the  deaf  can’t  talk. 

2.  Hearing  people  know  very  little  about  our  capacities. 

3.  General  uneasiness  during  first  encounter.  (On  both  sides) 

4.  Some  hearing  people  lack  the  patience  to  ’’try  again,”  especially 
when  we  don’t  understand  them  the  first  time. 

5.  Our  own  lack  of  preparation  in  social  graces. 


Non-Oral 

Only 

2 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  MOONEY 
Dancing  is  important  to  teen-agers 


MRS.  BAKER 
Building  a  pyramid 


Table  VIII 

Advisability  of  Having  Friends  Who  Are  Hearing 

Seldom 

Yes  Yes — But  Difficult  Yes — But  Doesn’t  Happen  Often  Occurs 
23  20  8  2 

Extent  of  Which  Graduates  Have  General  Activities  With  Hearing 

Extensive  Some  Limited  Seldom  None 
13  15  12  7  4 

Table  X 

Reasons  for  Developing  Friendships  With  Hearing  Associates 
(Listed  in  order  of  prevelancy) 

1.  They  can  give  you  information  not  easily  available  in  books  or  other 
sources  of  knowledge.  They  let  you  know  what  is  going  on. 

2.  They  increase  your  participation  in  the  world  about  you. 

3.  They  challenge  you  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  "popular”  and  current. 

4.  They  encourage  you  to  speak  and  read  lips. 

5.  They  minimize  the  feeling  that  you  belong  to  a  "minority.” 

6.  If  you  have  hearing  children,  these  friends  can  be  invaluable  in 
many  situations. 

7.  Assist  you  in  development  of  self  confidence. 

8.  Assist  you  in  obtaining  better  vocational  opportunities. 

Table  XI 

Techniques  Used  in  Making  Friends  With  Hearing 
(Listed  in  Order  of  Prevelancy  of  Response) 

1.  Take  the  initiative  in  making  first  contact.  "Break  the  ice.”  Don't 
wait  for  the  hearing  people  to  come  to  you.  Lose  your  shyness. 

2.  Try  to  keep  your  speech  and  lip  reading  at  their  optimum  level. 

3.  Participate  in  sports. 

4.  Develop  several  hobbies  that  bring  you  in  contact  with  other 
people. 

5.  Have  good  manners  and  dress  appropriately  at  all  times. 

6.  Remember  to  smile ! 

7.  Learn  what  hearing  people  are  interested  in  and  become  informed 
in  many  areas.  (Practice  on  being  a  good  conversationalist.) 
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8.  Have  your  hearing  friends  introduce  you  to  other  hearing  people. 

9.  Don’t  show  your  feelings  when  some  hearing  people  become  uneasy 
or  are  indifferent  toward  you  because  of  your  handicap. 

10.  Volunteer  (as  hearing  people  seldom  do)  for  community  activities, 
P.T.A.  projects,  and  school  positions. 

1 1 .  Clubs  and  Church  Groups 

12.  Dancing 

13.  Playing  bridge 


Table  XII 

With  W hom  Should  the  Deaf  Marry  (Clarke  School  Deaf) 

Depends  on 

Hearing  Hard-of-Hearing  Oral  Deaf  Non-Oral  Deaf  Other  Factors 
Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 

20  26  37  9  49  0  9  36  10 

These  were  multiple  responses.  Ten  out  of  the  fifty-three  felt  that  deaf¬ 
ness  was  not  a  major  consideration. 


Table  XIII 

With  Whom  Did  Clarke  School  Alumni  Marry 

Orally 
Clarke  Trained 

Hearing  Hard  of  Hearing  Alumni  Deaf  Non-Oral  Single* 

3  3  11  11  6  12 

*  Seven  were  under  thirty. 


Table  XIV 

Attitude  Toward  Sign  Language 

Don’t  Use  It  Seldom  Use  It  Occasionally  Use  It  Frequently  Use  It 

18  15  11  9* 

*Two  use  it  only  with  non-oral  parents. 

Forty-five  of  the  fifty-three  alumni  felt  that  more  than  occasional  use  of 
sign  language  or  contact  with  non-oral  deaf  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  speech  and  lip  reading. 

Table  XV 
Adequacy  of  Speech 

1.  Two  out  of  fifty-three  reported  they  seldom  used  their  speech. 
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2.  Nine  out  of  the  fifty-three  felt  their  speech  was  limited  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  often  inadequate  in  public. 

3.  Forty-two  out  of  fifty-three  felt  that  their  speech  (although  it  may 
occasionally  prove  unintelligible  in  noisy  situations)  is  a  constant 
asset  in  dealing  with  people  at  work,  at  school,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


1. 

2. 


Table  XVI 

Adequacy  of  Lip  Reading 

Two  felt  their  lip  reading  was  inadequate  in  most  situations. 

Ten  hesitated  to  depend  completely  on  lip  reading  in  public. 

The  remaining  forty-one  reported  only  occasional  difficulty  with 
lip-reading  in  public.  (This  difficulty  was  usually  in  groups.) 


Table  XVII 


Personal  Evaluations 

Weaknesses  in  the  Preparation  of  Graduates  (1943-1952) 

Lack  of  contact  with  hearing  people  prior  to  graduation. 

(15  alumni) 

Limited  mixing  of  the  sexes  while  in  school.  (11  alumni) 

Socially  unprepared  (dancing,  entertaining,  conversations) 

(11  alumni) 

Lack  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  those  terminating  their 
education.  (7  alumni) 

Need  to  separate  Vocational  and  Academic  students  sooner 

(6  alumni) 

Too  isolated  from  community  (6  alumni) 

No  training  in  how  to  get  along  with  hearing  people  and 
what  to  expect  from  them.  (6  alumni) 

Lack  of  Academic  Guidance.  (4  alumni) 

Failure  to  prepare  us  for  high  school  experiences.  (4  alumni) 

Need  for  more  men  on  the  faculty.  (4  alumni) 


Table  XVIII 

Subjects  Most  Difficult  in  High  School 
(in  order  of  prevelancy)  (at  least  five  responses) 

Literature 
Theme  writing 
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3.  Biology 

4.  Algebra 


Table  XIX 

Would  a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  Be  Valuable? 

No  Yes  No  Comment  With  Reservations 
38  3  5  3  (only  if  a  day  school) 

2  (only  if  mixed  with  hearing) 

2  (only  if  oral  college) 

Table  XX 

Religious  Activities 

Catholic  21 

Protestant  27 

Jewish  5 

Number  Who  Attend  Services 

Catholic  Protestant  Jewish 

Of  Occ  Sel  Of  Occ  Sel  Never  Of  Occ  Sel  Never 
13  35  533  11  201  2 

Observations: 

Seven  out  of  the  53  were  active  in  church  organizations. 

Three  attend  signing  services  but  do  not  enjoy  them. 

Five  protestants  urged  the  formation  of  an  oral  congregation. 


Table  XXI 


General  Questions 

1.  What  do  you  do  when  you  don’t  understand  a  stranger  after  the 


second  or  third  time  ? 

Repeat  again  —  but  seldom  happens  32 

Repeat  again  and  then  write  12 

Write  7 

Give  up  1 

Guess  or  pretend  1 


2.  What  do  you  do  when  a  stranger  can’t  understand  you  after  the 
second  or  third  time? 

Usually  no  problem  32 

Write  1 1 

Give  Up  1 
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Hope  the  speaker  will  give  up  1 

Repeat  until  he  gets  it  8 

3.  How  do  you  communicate  at  home? 

Pure  oral  2 1 

Oral  plus  gestures  24 

Oral,  gestures,  signs  6 

Signs  and  gestures  2 

4.  How  do  you  communicate  at  work  or  school  ? 

Pure  oral  29 

Oral  plus  notes  4 

Oral  plus  notes  plus  gestures  17 

Gestures  and  notes  1 

Signs,  notes  and  gestures  2 

5.  Problems  in  reading  lips  in  public  (multiple  responses) 

People  talk  too  fast  1 5 

Too  many  people  involved  20 

Too  many  subjects  1 3 

People  move  about  5 

Just  too  hard  2 

"I  don’t  try.”  1 

People  talk  with  mouth  closed  5 

People  "mouth”  to  deaf  3 


Table  XXII 

Dependency  of  Speech  in  Vocational  Activities  (53  responses) 

Could  not  hold  present  position  if  I  couldn’t  speak  22 

Changes  would  be  required,  probably  at  a  loss  in  salary  9 
Speech  valuable  but  not  essential  22 

Table  XXIII 

Words  of  Advice  to  Seniors  (some  428  suggestions  given) 

1.  Do  as  many  things  as  possible  with  hearing  people,  (mentioned  by 
43  out  of  53  alumni) 

2.  Learn  how  to  ask  questions. 

3.  Take  part  in  as  many  activities  in  high  school  as  possible. 

4.  Don’t  try  to  be  a  second  class  hearing  person. 

5.  Don’t  expect  any  special  favors  because  you  are  deaf. 

6.  Learn  how  to  "feel  at  home”  with  hearing  people.  Practice  it! ! 
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7.  Learn  how  to  make  friends.  Don’t  wait  for  the  hearing  people  to 
come  to  you. 

8.  Put  the  hearing  people  at  ease  by  being  at  ease  yourself. 

9.  Always  be  well  dressed  and  well  mannered. 

10.  Learn  to  live  with  both  the  hearing  and  the  deaf — and  enjoy  both. 

11.  Try  not  to  work  next  to  another  deaf  person.  You’ll  work  better 
and  get  along  better  with  the  hearing  people. 

12.  Explain  your  handicap  at  certain  times.  It  will  educate  the  public. 

13.  If  you  have  hearing  children,  make  extra  efforts  to  be  active  in  the 
community.  Invite  the  neighbor  children  to  your  home  often. 

14.  Be  socially  prepared  to  live  with  hearing  people  before  you  leave 
Clarke  School. 

15.  Don’t  become  discouraged  too  easily.  Remember,  others  have 
passed  through  the  same  situations  and  were  less  prepared. 

16.  Get  all  of  the  educational  and  vocational  training  possible. 

17.  Try  to  keep  up  with  current  "slang”  and  "what  is  popular.” 

18.  Don’t  limit  your  associates  to  a  small  group.  Deaf  clubs  should  be 
a  small  part  of  your  social  life. 

19.  Read,  read,  read. 

General  Comments : 

1.  The  majority  of  reporting  alumni  tended  to  feel  that  the  lack 
of  social  contact  with  hearing  people  and  a  lack  of  social  training  while 
at  Clarke  were  major  factors  in  limiting  their  adjustment  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

(The  Upper  School  has  expanded  the  social  program  in  recent  years 
to  correct  this  condition.) 

2.  The  Alumni  were  very  positive  in  their  assertion  that  the  deaf 
should  associate  as  much  as  feasible  with  hearing  people.  Their  reasons 
were  not  generally  connected  with  having  only  hearing  friends,  but 
rather  to  profit  from  these  friendships  in  academic,  vocational,  and  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  attending  a  high  school  or  voca¬ 
tional  school  with  hearing  students  is  most  desirable  in  spite  of  the  added 
challenges  of  lip  reading  and  speech.  Their  belief  is  that  the  training 
in  associating  with  the  hearing  world  and  learning  how  to  adjust  to  its 
requirements  far  outweigh  the  communication  difficulties. 
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4.  The  Alumni  attach  considerable  value  to  their  speech  and  lip 
reading  abilities  as  tools  to  a  more  complete  participation  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  community.  They  appear  to  be  quite  conscious  of  the  need  of 
continual  vigilance  in  maintaining  and/or  improving  these  skills. 

5.  The  general  feeling  obtained  by  the  observer  was  that  the 
Clarke  School  Alumni  are  valid  evidence  that  most  deaf  children  can 
profit  by  education  as  dictated  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Clarke  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wallace  T.  Bruce, 

Guidance  Counselor 
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MR.  WILHELM 
Giants  vs.  Colts 


MR.  HANLEY 


Many  busy  hands 


Course  oi  Study 

j 


Lower  School 


Sense  Training 
Speech  Reading 
Speech 

Auditory  Training 

Reading 

Language 

Simplified  Topics  on  American  Holidays 

Physical  Education 

Art 

Nature  Work 
Religious  Education 


Middle  School 

English 

Reading 

Speech 

Speech  Reading 
Auditory  Training 
Nature  Study 
Science 
Arithmetic 
Current  Events 
Geography 
History 
Bible  Studies 

Catechism  for  Catholic  pupils 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Sewing  and  Cooking 
Physical  Education 
Woodworking 


9' 


* 


MRS.  PURSEGLOVE 


Cooking  class 


MR.  SCULLY 
Setting  type 


Upper  School 


English 

Speech 

Speech  Reading 
Auditory  Training 
Voluntary  Reading 
Mathematics 
Geography 
Current  Events 
History 
Civics 

General  Science 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Sex  Education 
Group  and  Individual  Guidance 
Bible  Study 

Catechism  (For  Catholic  Pupils) 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Cabinet  Making 

Home  Economics 

Home  Nursing 

Printing 

Physical  Education 
Social  Dancing 
Driver  Education 
Photography 
Silk  Screening 
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MR.  JEROME  A.  WATROUS 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 


General  Information 


The  School 

Clarke  School,  a  privately  endowed  residential  school  for  deaf 
children,  is  located  in  the  city  of  Northampton  which  is  approximately 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Boston  and  one  hundred  fifty  miles  north¬ 
east  of  New  York.  Its  twenty  acre  campus  occupies  the  highest  part 
of  Round  Hill  overlooking  the  city  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  Physical  facilities  include  seventeen  buildings,  five  of  which 
are  dormitories  each  with  its  own  dining  room  and  accommodating  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  teachers,  supervisors  (housemothers),  matron 
and  service  personnel.  At  present  120  adults,  all  with  normal  hearing, 
are  employed  by  the  school  to  provide  and  service  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  170  deaf  children.  Teachers  are  required  to  live  in  and  take 
their  meals  with  the  children.  The  children  range  in  age  from  four 
and  a  half  to  sixteen  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  provide  an  educational  program 
for  boys  and  girls,  who,  because  of  profound  or  partial  deafness,  are 
unable  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  schools  for  hearing  children. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  fit  graduates  for  further  study 
in  schools  with  hearing  boys  and  girls,  usually  at  the  high  school  level. 
Whether  such  study  is  pursued  in  the  classical,  technical,  vocational, 
trade,  business  school,  or  private  preparatory  school,  is  influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors  including  interests,  aptitudes,  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  An  active  guidance  program  assists  pupils  and  parents  in  arriving 
at  the  ultimate  decision. 

The  average  class  requires  approximately  twelve  years  to  complete 
the  full  course  of  instruction.  The  maximum  number  of  children  in  a 
class  is  eight.  Each  classroom  is  sound  treated  and  equipped  with  a 
modern  compression  type  group  hearing  aid. 

Since  its  establishment  Clarke  School  has  employed  the  Oral 
Method  of  instruction  exclusively. 

Pupils  are  grouped  by  achievement  and  age  into  three  distinct  de¬ 
partments:  Lower  School,  Middle  School,  and  Upper  School.  Each 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Supervising  Teacher  who  is  respon- 
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sible  for  the  educational  program  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
pupils  in  that  department.  Lower  School  children  live  in  three  dormi¬ 
tories;  beginners  in  either  Yale  House  or  Leonard  House  for  the  first 
two  years  and  all  pupils  in  Magna  House  for  the  next  three  years. 
Middle  school  children  live  in  Gawith  Hall,  and  Upper  School  lives  in 
Rogers  Hall. 

All  classrooms,  research  laboratories,  and  administrative  offices  are 
in  Hubbard  Hall.  The  academic  school  day  runs  from  8:30  A.M.  until 
3  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday,  with  physical  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  shop,  printing,  and  free  play  coming  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturday. 

The  school  considers  Sunday  School  work  to  be  part  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  all  children  are  expected  to  attend,  beginning  with  the 
third  year  in  school  and  continuing  through  to  graduation. 

Fees 

From  the  establishment  of  the  school,  pupils  who  are  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  Massachusetts  have  been  admitted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  charge  for  room,  board  and  tuition  of  pupils  whose  parents 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per 
school  year.  Payments  are  required  in  advance  in  September  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Quarterly  or  monthly  payments  may  be  arranged  by  conference 
with  the  Bursar.  There  is  a  laundry  charge  of  $30.00  per  semester. 

Clarke  School  attempts  to  operate  with  a  balanced  budget  and  not 
at  a  profit.  It  costs  the  school  about  eight  hundred  dollars  more  per 
year  to  educate  each  pupil  than  is  received  for  room,  board  and  tuition. 
The  difference  is  made  up  from  income  from  invested  endowment 
funds. 

To  avoid  endless  correspondence  regarding  miscellaneous  needs  of 
the  children  such  as  hearing  aid  batteries,  haircuts,  special  medicines, 
shoe  repairs,  etc.,  the  parents  of  each  pupil  are  requested  to  maintain  a 
twenty-five  dollars  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  as  an  Incidental  Ex¬ 
pense  Account.  An  itemized  statement  of  this  expense  account  is  ren¬ 
dered  quarterly,  at  which  times  parents  are  expected  to  bring  the  balance 
back  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

All  checks  for  room,  board,  tuition,  and  incidentals  should  be  made 
out  to  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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ADAMS  HOUSE 


Living  quarters  for  teachers-in-training 


Applications  for  Admission 

Applications  and  requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Principal. 

Children  are  admitted  at  about  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  as  of 
September  fifteenth.  Transfer  pupils  are  accepted  if  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  a  class  into  which  the  transfer  pupil  will  fit  educationally.  Parents 
who  wish  to  have  their  child  considered  for  admission  should  write  and 
suggest  a  convenient  school  day  when  the  child  can  be  brought  to  the 
school  for  an  appointment  with  the  supervising  teacher  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  division  of  the  school  and  the  principal.  No  charge  is  made  for 
such  an  appointment.  Parents  should  bring  all  medical  and  educational 
data  available. 

Since  pupils  who  will  make  up  beginning  classes  in  September 
are  accepted  about  May  first  each  year,  appointments  for  children  and 
applications  for  admission  should  be  arranged  before  May  first. 

Historical  Notes 

In  1866  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  of  North  Billerica,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  started  a  small  private  oral  school 
for  deaf  children  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  John  Clarke,  a  North¬ 
ampton  merchant,  offered  to  endow  a  school  for  the  deaf  with  $50,000 
if  the  school  were  to  locate  at  Northampton.  Clarke  School  was  char¬ 
tered  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  the  school  doors 
were  opened  on  Gothic  Street  October  1,  1867,  with  twenty  pupils.  Miss 
Rogers  was  the  first  Principal  and  her  Chelmsford  pupils  transferred 
with  her  to  Northampton. 

In  1870,  after  the  John  Clarke  endowment  had  been  increased  to 
$300,000,  Clarke  School  purchased  eleven  acres  of  land  on  historic 
Round  Hill  and  moved  to  its  new  campus. 

Rogers  Hall,  the  oldest  building  on  Round  Hill,  was  built  in  1806 
by  Thomas  Shepherd.  From  1823  until  1834  it  housed  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  for  boys  headed  by  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph 
Cogswell.  In  it  Bancroft  wrote  his  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
1845  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Polk.  He  planned 
and  established  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  which  was  opened 
October  19,  1845.  Bancroft  Hall  there  is  named  for  him.  Cogswell 
was  an  early  tutor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Lafayette  visited  the  school 
in  1825. 
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In  1848  Rogers  Hall  and  Dudley  Hall  became  part  of  the  "Round 
Hill  Water  Cure  Retreat."  Jenny  Lind,  after  her  marriage  to  Otto 
Goldschmidt  in  1852,  spent  three  months  at  this  hotel.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  she  described  the  view  of  the  valley  as  the  "Paradise  of 
America.” 

In  1871  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  descendant  of  a  line  of  Scotch 
phoneticians,  taught  the  Clarke  School  faculty  his  father’s  system  of 
Visible  Speech.  He  later  married  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard’s  daughter, 
Mabel,  who  had  been  deafened  at  four  years  of  age.  Hubbard  and 
Bell  started  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Hubbard  Hall,  the  cen¬ 
tral  classroom  building,  was  erected  from  funds  bequeathed  to  the  school 
by  Mrs.  Hubbard  for  that  purpose.  It  contains  the  Gertrude  M.  Hub¬ 
bard  Chapel  which  was  given  in  her  memory  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bell. 

The  Gilmore  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1899,  and  its  furnishings  were 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Gilmore  of  North  Easton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Miss  Grace  Goodhue  trained  and  then  taught  at  Clarke  School 
from  1902  to  1905.  While  living  at  Gawith  Hall  she  met  a  young 
Vermont  lawyer  who  had  graduated  from  Amherst  College  and  was 
practicing  in  Northampton,  Calvin  Coolidge.  They  were  married  in 
October  1905. 

In  1943  Parsons  House,  the  residence  of  the  Principal,  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  school  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  a 
native  of  Northampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1958  the  Bursar’s  residence  located  at  83  Bancroft 
Road  was  purchased.  It  was  occupied  in  August,  1958. 

In  June,  1958,  Magna  House  was  dedicated.  It  opened  as  a  dormi- 
otry  for  Lower  School  children  in  September,  1958,  replacing  Dudley 
Hall. 
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Teacher  Education  Department 


The  Clarke  School  offers  a  course  of  a  year’s  duration  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  deaf,  using  the  oral  method.  The  work  is  presented  by 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  research  staff,  and  the  director. 
The  course  includes  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  work  consisting  of 
lectures,  assigned  reading,  daily  observations  of  classroom  work  and 
teaching  under  direction. 

The  Teacher  Education  program  was  instituted  by  Caroline  A. 
Yale  in  1889,  primarily  to  prepare  teachers  for  Clarke  School.  In  1892, 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  now  known  as  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  the  Clarke  School  expanded  its  facilities  to 
include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  schools  for  the  deaf  at  large. 
As  a  result  over  five  hundred  teachers  have  been  prepared  for  schools 
in  our  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  graduates  of  a  four-year  course 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  or  the  equivalent. 

In  addition  to  the  one-year  course  offered  in  the  Teacher-Education 
Department  of  Clarke  School,  Smith  College  and  Clarke  School  offer 
jointly  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
from  Smith  College,  in  the  field  of  concentration  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  two-year  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Child  Study,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  or  from  the  Principal,  Clarke  School. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and 
Clarke  School  also  offer  jointly  a  two  year  program  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  Degree  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Students 
admitted  to  this  program  may  select  a  major  either  in  Education  or  Psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Dean  Albert  W.  Purvis,  Department  of  Education,  or  Dr.  Claude  C. 
Neet,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

The  two-year  program  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  one-year 
course  at  Clarke  School  in  addition  to  taking  graduate  courses  at  Smith 
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College  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  either  in  the  Department  of  Education  or  the 
Department  of  Psychology.  During  the  second  year  students  teach  part 
time  at  The  Clarke  School  under  direction  and  guidance  for  which  they 
receive  compensation  from  the  school  with  room  and  board  furnished. 

Students  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  a  two-year  program  must 
have  the  prerequisites  for  graduate  status  at  either  Smith  College  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Clarke  School  and  Syracuse  University  have  undertaken  an  experi¬ 
mental  plan  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Syracuse  undergraduates 
majoring  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  begin  their  specialized  work  in 
their  Sophomore  year.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  teach  hearing  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Senior  year  is  spent  at  Clarke  School  getting  the  necessary 
specialized  training  to  teach  deaf  children.  Students  earn  their  Bachelor’s 
-degree  from  Syracuse  University  upon  completing  the  one-year  Teacher 
Education  course  at  Clarke. 

Diplomas  awarded  upon  completion  of  either  the  one-year  or  the 
two-year  program  bear  the  endorsemnt  of  The  Clarke  School  and  The 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 

Each  student  admitted  is  awarded  a  twelve  hundred  dollar  tuition 
scholarship.  The  charge  for  board  and  room  is  six  hundred  dollars.  A 
registration  fee  of  fifty  dollars  is  required  on  acceptance,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  upon  reporting  in  September  and  the  remaining  three 
hundred  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  February. 
The  above  charge  does  not  cover  the  expense  of  books  or  personal 
laundry.  Students  occupy  rooms  on  the  school  campus,  taking  their 
meals  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school  dining  rooms.  The 
school  furnishes  the  furniture,  including  a  study  lamp,  plus  the  necessary 
bed  linens  and  blankets  for  each  student’s  room.  Other  items  of  fur¬ 
nishing  are  the  student’s  responsibility. 

Some  scholarship  aid  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  room  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  awarded  to  applicants  who  wish  to  undertake  minor  work 
assignments  which  do  not  interfere  with  studying. 

As  the  membership  in  the  class  is  limited  in  number,  persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  enter  should  make  early  application,  addressing  letters  of  inquiry 
to  the  Principal. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  1959 


Graduates  1959 


DIPLOMA 

Jeffrey  Stephen  Bohrman,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 
Jane  Doris  Bolduc,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Marion  Low  Brown,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Michael  Alan  Fields,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
John  Roderick  Maclnnes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Michael  John  Maciolek,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts 
Beverly  Ann  Meek,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Joyce  Elizabeth  Posco,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Camille  Jeanette  Cote,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
James  Frederick  Dunton,  Jr.  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Everett  Woodbury  Estes,  Leeds,  Massachusetts 
Marcia  Rose  Mercure,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Marilyn  Victoria  Mercure,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  COURSE 

Miss  Shamim  Afzal,  District  Attock,  West  Pakistan 
Mr.  Billy  G.  Blevins,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carol  Anne  Clossay,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Miss  Louise  Crawford,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Miss  Muriel  Louise  Crockett,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Miss  Barbara  J.  Hambro,  Milton,  Mass. 

Miss  Dorrie  Blanche  Hamilton,  London,  England 
Mr.  Michael  Francis  Hennessey,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 
Miss  Lael  Holman,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Priscilla  P.  Joson,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Miss  Eleanor  Y.  Oshiro,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Miss  Winifred  Scott  Whittier,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Miss  Margaret  D.  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Wittko,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Barbara  Kaye  Wyman,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Catalogue  of  Puplis,  1959-1960 


Adams,  Winifred  S. 
Aiken,  Jeanne  E. 
Arthur,  Stephanie 

Balsley,  George  H. 
Banner,  Barbara  Lee 
Bates,  Diane 
Benjamin,  Lynn 
Benoit,  Thomas  R. 
Benton,  Clyde  P. 
Bergan,  Gordon  W. 
Bernstein,  Nancy 
Biggam,  Glenna  J. 
Birckhead,  Eleanor 
Blanchard,  Karen  J. 
Blancke,  Jane  W. 
Borror,  Martha  E. 
Brawley,  Peter 
Brooks,  Paul  R. 

Brown,  Bernard 
Brown,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Bruce,  Joseph  J. 

Bulduc,  Anita  L. 
Burbank,  Joan  E. 

Caesar,  Marshall  W.,  Jr. 
Callaghan,  Thomas  L. 
Carver,  Natalie  L. 
Chaples,  Susan  R. 
Christensen,  A.  Mette 
Christman,  Thomas  T. 
Ciulla,  Ruth 
Coffey,  Janet 
Collett,  Frances  A. 
Collins,  William  T. 


Union,  New  Jersey 
Lexington,  Mass. 

North  Pembroke,  Mass. 

Jamestown,  R.  I. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Fairchild  A.F.B.,  Wash. 
Dedham,  Mass. 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Florence,  Mass. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
South  Gardner,  Mass. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Roslindale,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Florence,  Mass. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Ware,  Mass. 

Plymouth,  England 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Revere,  Mass. 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
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Corrado,  Richard  M. 

Cox,  Thomas  P. 
Crescenzi,  Donna  Marie 
Croft,  Joanna  I. 

Crowe,  Jarlath  W. 

Davis,  Eva  E. 
Deffenbaugh,  Joan  M. 
Denehy,  Martin  L. 

Dore,  Charles  W. 
Dubberly,  Jan 

Eadie,  Roberta  M. 

Ellis,  Linda  J. 

Estabrook,  James  K. 
Evans,  Wayne 

Farovitch,  Laurence  L. 
Ferri,  Francis 
Ferri,  Julia 
Ferri,  Louise 
Ferri,  William 
Fields,  Thomas  E. 

Fix,  Joseph  P. 

Fleitman,  Stuart 
Fortune,  Joanne  L. 
Futcher,  Linda 

Gabis,  Michael  R. 
Gaeckler,  Charles  B. 
Garvey,  Susan  E. 
Gilliland,  Diane 
Glickman,  Kenneth 
Goodfellow,  Elizabeth  A. 

Haley,  Nancy  B. 

Haley,  Phyllis  M. 

Hall,  Gregory 
Hall,  Jay 

Hammel,  Betty  Ann 
Harris,  James 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Auburn,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 
Winchester,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

West  Springfield,  Mass 
Willimansett,  Mass. 
Denver,  Colorado 

Dracut,  Mass. 
Montague,  Mass. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Montreal,  Canada 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Bethesda,  Md. 
Mattapan,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

West  Springfield,  Mass 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Templeton,  Mass. 

Glen  Rock,  Penna. 
Carlisle,  Mass. 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Florence,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Harris,  Kevin 
Harris,  Jay  W. 

Harris,  William  B. 
Harrison,  C.  Cottrill,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Paul  M. 

Healy,  Craig  P. 

Hood,  Michael 
Howe,  Linda  Ann 
Howland,  Charles 

Jakins,  Paul  F. 

Johnson,  Diana 
Johnson,  Jill 
Johnson,  Margaret  H. 

Kajen,  Lawrence  M. 
Kaplan,  Betsey  F. 
Karnolisz,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Keena,  James  A. 
Keough,  Robert  T. 
Kessler,  Linda  M. 

Kreps,  John  Alan 

Ladieu,  Marcia  Ann 
Lamontagne,  Peter 
Lampiasi,  Janet  A. 
LaRose,  Kenneth  P. 
Lawrence,  Dawson  H. 
Levesque,  John  F. 

Lord,  Edward  B. 

Lorenz,  Paula  A. 

Lutz,  William  A. 

MacWhinnie,  Arthur  J. 
MacWhinnie,  Cameron 
Manson,  Jean  M. 
Maricle,  Kathryn  L. 
Mason,  Alicia  M. 
McAvoy,  Mark  E. 
McCormick,  Mary  Jo 
McEnany,  John  R. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

East  Pembroke,  Mass. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Winchester,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

East  Natick,  Mass. 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Westfield,  N.  J. 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 

Millbury,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada 
Southwick,  Mass. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Palmer,  Mass. 
Southington,  Conn. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Lynnfield,  Mass. 

Falmouth,  Mass. 
Falmouth,  Mass. 

North  Billerica,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 
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Merhib,  Maureen  L. 
Mills,  Paul  F. 
Morrison,  Glen  A. 

Napoli,  Rita 
Nash,  W.  David,  Jr. 
Nettles,  Lee  T. 
Nicholas,  Pamela  A. 
Nolan,  Kevin 
Novitt,  Laura  E. 

Peaslee,  Hazen  W. 
Perley,  Jay  D. 

Peters,  Patricia  E. 
Peterson,  Ronald  G. 
Phillips,  Susan  J. 

Posco,  Judith 
Pratt,  Mary  Lynn 
Provost,  Richard  W. 

Quig,  Jeffrey  M. 

Randall,  Sharon  E. 
Read,  Richard  M. 
Reddel,  Philip  A. 

Rees,  Susan  L. 

Roberts,  David  J. 
Rossmeisl,  Marlene  G. 

St.  Cyr,  Archie 
Savage,  Jo  Ann 
Scalise,  Robert  J. 
Schuster,  Rona  E. 
Smith,  Janet  E. 

Smith,  Nancy  C. 

Smith,  Raymond  V.,  Jr. 
Spaulding,  Virginia  E. 
Sprinkle,  Patricia  A. 
Sprinkle,  Thomas  C. 
Steinmetz,  David  P. 
Stenz,  Dianne 


Worcester,  Mass. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Bernardston,  Mass. 
Temple,  Penna. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

Monroe,  N.  H. 

South  Hanover,  Mass. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Webster,  Mass. 

Woodsville,  N.  H. 

Granby,  Mass. 

North  Scituate,  Mass. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

North  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
West  Newton,  Mass. 
Florence,  Mass. 
Belchertown,  Mass. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Hollis,  N.  H. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 
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BURSAR’S  RESIDENCE 


Stetson,  Roland  M. 

Strath,  Robert  B. 

Stump,  Joanne  M. 
Sullivan,  Stephen  W. 
Sutherland,  Mary  J. 

Swan,  John  R. 

Sweeney,  James  P. 
Swiconek,  Donna 
Swift,  Robin  G. 

Taylor,  Carlyle 
Tower,  Heather  J. 

Trice,  Joseph  B. 

Tutor,  M.  Susan 
Tyndall,  Sharon  A. 

Vance,  William  M. 

Vigna,  Diane  M. 

Vigna,  Thomas,  Jr. 
von  Mering,  Christine  E. 

Walker,  William 
Wathen-Dunn,  Rebecca 
Whitman,  Nancy  J. 
Whitney,  Clifford  J. 
Whitney,  Jeffrey  M. 

Yuros,  Lorna  L. 

Zeller,  Jan  G. 

Ziemba,  Carol  A. 
Zimmerman,  Jeannine  H. 


Albany,  Georgia 
Swampscott,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada 
Florence,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
Agawam,  Mass. 

Cataumet,  Mass. 

Geneva,  New  York 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Seaford,  Delaware 
Bernardston,  Mass. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Medford,  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Phillipston,  Mass. 
Phillipston,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Ware,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Clarke  School  Calendar 


School  Year  1959  -  I960 


Professional  Staff  Meeting 

10  A.M. 

Monday,  September  14 

Pupils  Return  and 

Teachers-in-Training  Report 

Afternoon 

Monday,  September  14 

School  Year  Begins 

8:30  A.M. 

Tuesday,  September  15 

Annual  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

1  P.M. 

November  25-29 

Christmas  Recess: 

School  Closes 

3  P.M.  Wednesday,  December  16 

School  Re-opens 

8:30  A.M. 

Tuesday,  January  5 

Second  Term  Begins 

Monday,  February  1 

March  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Tuesday,  March  15 

Spring  Recess:  (Easter  Sunday  is 

April  17,  I960) 

School  Closes 

3  P.M. 

Wednesday,  March  23 

School  Re-opens 

8:30  A.M. 

Wednesday,  April  6 

Commencement  Exercises 

11  A.M. 

Wednesday,  June  8 

June  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Wednesday,  June  8 

School  Year  Ends 

3  P.M. 

Thursday,  June  9 

School  Year  I960  -  1961 

Professional  Staff  Meeting 

10  A.M. 

Monday,  September  12 

Pupils  Return  and 

Teachers-in-Training  Report 

Afternoon 

Monday,  September  12 

School  Year  Begins 

8:30  A.M. 

Tuesday,  September  13 

Annual  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  18 

Thanksgiving  Holiday 

1  P.M. 

November  23-27 

Christmas  Recess : 

School  Closes 

3  P.M.  Wednesday,  December  14 

School  Re-opens 

8:30  A.M. 

Tuesday,  January  3 

Second  Term  Begins 

Monday,  January  30 

March  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Tuesday,  March  21 

Spring  Recess:  (Easter  Sunday  is 

April  2,  1961) 

School  Closes 

3  P.M. 

Wednesday,  March  22 

School  Re-opens 

8:30  A.M. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Commencement  Exercises 

11  A.M. 

Wednesday,  June  14 

June  Meeting,  Board 

of  Corporators 

2  P.M. 

Wednesday,  June  14 

School  Year  Ends 

3  P.M. 

Thursday,  June  1 5 

School  is  not  in  session  on: 
October  12,  February  22,  May  30 


Anyone  desiring  to  make  a  gift,  bequest,  or  conveyance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  should  make  the  same  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  whose  corporate  name  is 

THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Any  information  desired  regarding  finances  or  specific  needs 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


